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Navy Announces |Mr. Wilbur Predicts Stru ggle 
Of Opposing Ideals of Nations 


Reduction in Both 


Tonnage and Men secret 





Fleet Will Be Cut to Ap- 
proach “Stipulations of 
London Treaty, Secretary 
Adams Declares 


— 


New Operating Plan 
* ‘Effective Immediately 








Plan Expected to Result in 
Serta of $3,500,000 Dur- 
ing Remainder of Current 
Fiscal Year 


on of a new operating 
United States reat re- 
‘ng in a financial saving during 
Ce cinder of the current fiscal 
year estimated at nearly $3,500,000, 
a reduction in personnel of 4,800 
men, and a reduction in tonnage of 
approximately 120,000 tons, “ an- 
nounced orally Oct. 8 by, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, Admiral William V. Pratt. 

The new operating plan, Secretary 
Adams declared, is effective immedi- 
ately and will improve, sit is hoped, 
the efficiency of the naval forces. 
Tonnage will be reduced to approach 
the limits imposed 
Naval Treaty, he said. 

»s: Squadrons Reorganized : 
anization of the destroyer squad- 
pone “was one of the principal —- 
of the new plan as explained by Admir 
Pratt, while the new system of + 
ization of the entire United States Flee 
will result in the addition of * new 
force known as the “training squa “vn 
This new squadron, it was said, w - 
will handle training activities of mid- 
shipmen and reservists, will be meee 
Atlantic waters and will include de- 
stroyers and two battleships. — 

The estimated financial saving over & 
complete fiscal year, Rear Admiral Jo - 
Halligan Jr., Assistant Chief of igre 
Operations, asserted,-is $7,758,949. This 
figure is composed of saving in expenses 
-ef personnel, $8,428,949; saving in main- 
tenance of ships, $3,614,000; and saving 
in reduced fuel consumption, $716,0 , 

During the remainder of the curren 





Inaugurati 
plan for the 


ear, Admiral Halligan said, the 
con att represent $1,579,000 in per- 
$1,386,000 in maintenance; and 


sonnel; $: ) 
& $475,000 in fuei. 
\ Destroyer Reduction a 
umber of destroyers, the ie 
of Navel Operations said, will ps xe 
duced from a total of 109 oe inc = 
ing two light minelayers which are 
ing laid up- ‘ s 
i of destroyers, Admiral Prat 
auering in his first formal memes 
of policy since taking office, will Rr 
most efficient method of reduelss oe 
force as prescribed by the treaty. se 
id up, he explained, will remai 
technically more efficient than if “run 
to death.” F _ 
mmissioning and scrapping 
clans subtakrines which will mene 20 - 
cut under treaty requirements, e or 
clared, will be started in the ae be 
ture. The destroyer tonnage w! “4 ” 
to 150,000 tons, while the size i ! e 
raised under the treaty to Anes eam 
each. ee leaders will be of 1, 
—* petoares division, the Chief of 
Operations said, will be peduced /Sese 
six ships to four. Divisions of yee aioe 
Admiral Pratt declared, will make eac 


vi 


eres Eaten 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Marine Corps Board 
To Study Expenses 





Officers Seek Plan to Effect 
Economies in Operation 





i rs has been 
A special board of officers 

i termine ways and means 
Spee oe wnnoies in the United 
States Marine Corps, in compliance with 
“President Hoover’s recommendation for 
curtailment of operating expenditures of 
the various Federal agencies, it was an- 
unced orally Oct. 8 by the Assistant 
é Bommandant of the Corps, Brig. Gen. 
. Lane. ‘ 
fea Se faa appointed by the Com- 
mandant of the Corps, Maj. Gen. Ben ms 
Fuller, will submit its report shortly, 
General Lane declared. He explained that 
the Corps has endeavored to economize 
wherever possible in its various branches, 
but the Board has been appointed to 
evolve a comprehensive plan which will 
meet the requirements of the adminis- 
ihe Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, had sent to the Corps 
instructions for economies in operation 
up to a certain figure, General Fuller 
declared. The Board has been assigned 
‘the duty of curtailing expenses. in such 
manner as to meet this stipulated figure, 

he explained. ; 
The. appropriation’ for the Marine 
Corps for, this year 1s $25,520,805, to 
care for a force of 18,000 men. The au- 
thorized strength of the Corps is 27,400, 
but Congress has not appropriated for 


an 
iber Of men. Of the aggregate appro- 
ON don for the current fiscal year, $16,- 
-$21,125 is for personnel, $8,897,173 for 
all other rating bxpenee, and $302,- 

civilian employes. } 
rr lomeal Lane declared that in the Ma- 
rine Corps the activities are such that 
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ry of the Interior Says America Must Make Success 
‘Of Its System to Convince Rest of World 


Of Its Merits 





N ADISON, Wis., Oct. 8.—“A gigantic 

*~ and fundamental struggle” is in- 
evitable between the economic, social and 
political philosophies of this country and 
those of another great nation, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, declared in an address here on Oct. 
8 before the American Country Life 
Association. 

“One of the great peoples of the} 
earth,” he said, “is deliberately trying to 
work out large social and economic pro- 
grams for the mastery of its vast ter- 
rain along new and untried lines.” 

In making his prediction of a conflict, 
the Secretary added, “We have confidence 
in our way. ~We must make it a con- 
tinued success and one that will be 
copied elsewhere because of its merits.” 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, meeting in No- 





Secretary Davis Asks 
Protection of Worker 


Displaced by Machine 


Declares Economic Safety of 
Country Depends on Em- 
ployers Helping Solve 
This Problem 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8.—The United | 
States will be economically safe only! 
when the employer who plans to speed 
up production with labor-saving machin- 
ery or methods plans to take care of the 
workers who will be displaced, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, declared 
in an address here today at the dedica-} 
tion of the A. M. Byers iron plant. i 

The plant, he said, has installed mod- ; 
ern equipment and is especially to be 
commended for trying to take care of 
the men whose skill and services are not! 
needed because of the new method of 
production. Improvements in machinery 
have thrown 2,000,000 persons out of 
work in the last 10 years, it was pointed 
out. * To make the steel used in America 
by old methods would require 1,000,060 
men, but today only about half that num- | 
ber are needed for the work. 

It is not only the skilled artisan who 
is affected by new machines and new 


| time. 
| hoarding of natural resources for a hazy, 





processes, but also the common laborer, 
said the Secretary. Machines are dis- 
placing men in nearly every line of en- 
deavor. | 

Mass production depends on mass -—- 
sumption, and every worker displackd | 
from his job is displaced from the mar- 
ket, Mr. Davis declared. Hé advocated | 
further limitation of immigration in or- | 
der to keep the ranks of those hunting, 
work from growing even larger. The 
full text of the addréss follows: 

Tells of Modern Plant 

A year ago last February I attended 
the ground-breaking ceremonies on this 
site, where we now see this huge plant, | 
costing millions of dollars. This plant 
has facilities to produce 25,000 tons of | 
wrought iron a month, with a labor | 
force of 500 men. And I am told that! 
the capacity of this plant may be such 
that its monthly output will be 45,000 
tons, with additional equipment to pro-| 
vide employment for 250 men more. t| 





This modern plant takes the place o 
a system which employed 600 men, with! 
an additional 300 iron puddlers, to turn 
out by hand puddling 5,000 tons of 
wrought iron per month. This plant is 
a great stride ahead in modern scientific 
production. But it tells a sad truth to} 
me. My trade, the trade of my young 
manhood, which my father taught me— 
the trade of the iron puddler—is gone, | 
maybe forever. | 

I assume that these new skilfed men} 
in the iron industry will be called “iron | 
refiners” because after all that is what 
the iron puddler is. He took the crude 
raw material and produced from it iron 
in the purest state. He refined it, with | 
the manipulations of his skilled brain | 
and hand. In my talk at the ground- | 
breaking ceremonies here more than a} 
year and a half ago, I said I was in 
hopes that the older men who are being 
displaced by this new modern method 
will be taken care of by being given 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


vember, will bring together the results 
of the studies of 1,100 experts in this 
field, said Secretary Wilbur. The prob- 
lem of the future, he declared, will be to 
provide the rural child with education 
and health opportunities equal to those 
of the city child. 

“My hope,” he said, “is that we can 
make a deliberate effort to equalize in- 
dividual opportunity for all of our 
children.” 

An authorized summary of the address 
follows in full text: 

In general, the conquest of our share 
of this continent has been of an amateur- 
ish character. This was inevitable, since 
science had not developed to its .present 
state, the efficiency of government was 
not great, and the job of living was such 
an intense one that each man had to 
concentrate upon it in order to make 
a success. 

Gradually, with the shifts and changes, 
and with the aéevelopment of a more in- 
telligent understanding of the funda- 
mental problems, we have been acquiring 
new conceptions of continental conser- 
vation. Conservation is a term arownd 
which much confusion has reigned. Con- 
servation means wise use, Wise use 


means that a natural asset shall be used |. 


for the proper purpose and at the right 
Conservation does not mean the 


indefinite future. It does, though, mean 
intelligent and thoughtful planning for 
every resource of our continent. 
Some years ago it became evident that 
our loss in trees would seriously handi- 
cap us for lumber. Large portions of 
the conifer-bearing mountainsides had 
been unsuited for homesteading and hu- 
man habitation in general, so that they 
had remained in the possession of the 
Federal Government. The great national 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Navy Will Continue 
Use of ‘Los Angeles’ 


t|Condition of Airship Said 


To Warrant Two to Four 
Years More Service 


The Navy’s only rigid airship, the “Los 
Angeles,” should last from two to four 





| 


| 


Ginger Paralysis 
Cause Identified 


Public Health Service Finds 
Poison Was Cheap Substi- 
tute Chemical 





THE cause of so-called “ginger pa- 

ralysis,” which affected thousands 
@f persons last Winter and Spring as 
a result of drinking a product called 
giner extract, has been identified defi- 
nitely as tri-ortho cresyl phospha: :, a 
cheap chemical substituted for ginger 
in the extract, it was stated orally for 
the Public Health Service Oct. 8. 

The chemieal is easily obtained, it 
was stated for the Service, and its 
physical characteristics resemble those 
of ginger. It is used widely as a con- 
stituent of varnishes, shellacs, and sim- 
ilar preparations. The following in- 
formation also was given for the Serv- 
ice: 

The paralysis caused by the chemi- 
cal is a form not hitherto known; and 
months of* research was required to 
determine the cause. The research has 
drawn attention to the probability that 
there are many other organic chemi- 
cal compounds of which the effects are 
not known, which might have great 
medicinal possibilities. 

The extracts which caused the pa- 
ralysis contained about 2 per cent of 
the pois mical. This chemical is 
hard to from the regular ginger 
constituef without analysis, and the 
idea of its.substitution must bave been 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 8.] 


Plan to Coordinate 
Army and Industry 


In War Emergencies 


Arrangements Made for Or- 
derly and Efficient Distri- 
bution of Supplies, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Says 


If the United States engages in an- 
other war, it will enter it “as an orderly 
and efficient business concern,” based on 
10 years of planning the mobilization ef 
the industrial and.economic assets of the 
country, the Assent Secretary of War, 
Frederick H. ne, ,told the United 
States Army Ordnance‘Association Oct. 8. 

The War Department is developing a 
plan whereby the manufacture of muni- 
tigpgs n begin promptly in case of war 
ai pebereby industry can be. mobilized 
‘Sei, one coordinated team,” Seeretary 


years more with careful handling, the| Payne declared. 


Department of the Navy announced Oct. 
8, making public a report of the Board 
of Inspection and Survey. 

“The Board finds it impracticable to 
predict accurately and with definiteness 
what the future life of the airship may 
be,” the report declared. “Present con- 
dition of the craft is good and if the 
ship is operated in the careful manner 
which has governed operations in the 
last few years, and if inspections are 
continuously and carefully made by quali- 
fied personnel, the Board sees no rea- 
son why the airship should not be con- 
tinued in service for two to four years 
longer.” 

Having flown 110,000 air miles and 
spent 1,200 hours at mooring masts, the 
“Los Angeles” has passed through a use- 
ful life longer than that of any rigid 
airship known to date, the Board as- 
serted. Its general good condition, the 
report stated, “reflects credit on these 
who have been responsible for the ma- 
terial upkeep of the airship.” 

The suggestion is made by the Board 
that the “Los Angeles” be used during 
the remaining years of its service to 
yield data on devices for mechanically 
handling, landing, and mooring rigid air- 
craft. Making no recommendation as 
to the nature of these tests, the Board 
said it believes “a real service to the 
art of airship design, construction, and 
operation can be served through eventu- 
ally conducting destruction tests on the 
‘Los Angeles.’ ” 

Specific recommendations of the Board 
include the suggestion that maximum 
airspeed of the craft be limited to 60 
knots. Maximum speed given by the De- 
partment of the Navy in performance 
specifications is 63.5, with the range at 
the economical cruising speed of 50 
knots being 3,500 miles, 

The ship was constructed in Germany 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 





Some Seasonal Improvement 
In Business in Richmond Area 





Increase, However, Less Thamin Most Years.and Outlook 
Is Still Unfavorable, According to Review by 
Federal Reserve Bank 


ICHMOND, Va., Oct. 7.—Signs of | 
seasonal improvement appeared | 
during August and the first half of 
September in certain lines of trade in | 
the fifth Federal reserve district, ac- | 
cording to the nionthly review of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, | 
The increase, however, the review | 
states, was less than in most years and 
on the whole recent developments 
have been unfavorable for an early 
resumption of active business. The 
effects of the drought have been intesi- 
fied by declining prices for agricultural 
products, 

This year between Aug. 15 and Sept. 
15 rediscounts at the Federal reserve 
bank declined /instead of showing the 
usual increase. Total earning assets, 
however, increased, : 

Building permits issued in 32 cities 
of the fifth district were fewer in num- 


ber and lower in estimated valuation 
im August than in August, 1929. Con- 
tracts awarded in August for construc- 
tion work in the district totaled some 
$6,000,000 less than in the same month 
a year ago, 

The district summary of business 
conditions follows in full text: 

There were signs of seasonal im- 
provement in business in certain lines 
of trade in the fifth)Federal reserve 
district during Augy¥st and the first 
half’ of September, but the increase 
was less than in most years and on the 
whole recent developments have been 
unfavorable for early resumption of 
active business. The severe drought 
which damaged crops in the upper half 
of the district so severely in July con- 
tinued through August in most af- 


(Continued on Page 11, Column. 2.] 


Plea for Preparedness 
A plea for focussing the Nation’s at- 
tention on the need for industrial ‘pre- 
paredness in event of war was made by 
Maj. Gen. Samuel Hof, Chief of Ord- 
nance. 


“Today,” said Major General Hoff, “we 


‘can look back and see clearly. how far 


we fell short of correctly ‘estimating 
the situation’ prior to 1914. It would 
be foolish not to recognize the possibility 
of the whole world again failing prop- 
erly to measure a future accumulation 
of scientific, technical, social, economic 
and political developments, until a re- 
sultant lack of stability again hurls the 
world into another contest. This, of 
course, is not meant to be a prediction 
of another world war, but a plea for 
a general appreciation of the ‘need for 
the maintenance of the position of the 
United States such that we can make 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Slump Found to Cut 
Liquor Sale in State 





Decrease of 50 Per Cent Noted | 


In New Hampshire 





State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Oct. 8. 

The economic depression has decreased 
the liquor traffic in New Hampshire by 
at least 50 per cent, according to the 
State Prohibition Administrator, Harold 
W. Eager. : 

“From figures on arrests, raids and 
prosecutions during the ‘first three- 
fourths of 1930, at our office,” Mr, Eager 
stated orally, “there has been a falling 
off of at least 50 per cent in the liquor 
traffic in New Hampshire as compared 
with conditions in 1929. 

“Federal agencies have increased their 
vigilance and have tightened up on their 
court work, but‘it must be admitted that 
it is not fear of the law or officers that 
has driven so many rum runners and 
sellers out of business. It is the stock 
market slump and the increase in unem- 
ployment. The surplus cash in a man’s 
pocket goes to the bootlegger, and when 
a man can barely make ends meet he 
quits serving cocktails and does without 
his nightcap.” 


Blue Lights Recommended 
For Police and Fire Boxes 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Oct. 8. 
Blue instead of red as the standard 
color for police and fire alarm boxes was 
recommended Oct, 8 by the State Traffic 
Commission. The change was proposed, 
according to a statement issued by the 


| Commission, as the result of an investi- 
| gation said to have shown that the red 


lights are frequently confused for traffic 
signals, 

Some municipalities, including Trenton, 
were reported as already having adopted 
the new color. 

The act creating the Traffic Commis- 
sion gives it power to remove all lights 
which may be confused with regulation 
traffic lights, but for the present the 
Commission is merely ileal nendine and 
not ordering the change. 


The United States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
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| 


‘Trend to Warmer 


| 
} 
| 


Winters Is Found | 


In Eastern States 
eae | 


Study by Weather Bureau 
Of Official Records Over, 
60 Years Also Shows Les-' 


sening Precipitation | 


Permanent Change 


Is Not Yet Proved! 


Meteorologist Tells Record 
Temperatures Reported in 
This Country and Abroad 
For Many Years Past 





A trend of warmer Winters in at least 
a part of the United States is shown by 
official figures covering a long period of 
years, along with a trend of diminished 
rainfall, but this is not to be accepted 
as a permanent trend as it may be just 
te the contrary in years to come, Dr.) 
C. F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bu- | 
reau, stated orally Oct. 8. } 

Dr. Marvin said the trend was evi-| 
denced by study ofthe temperature aver-! 
ages at Washington, D. C.; Atlantic City,! 
N. J.; Philadelphia,, Pa.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Lynchburg, and 
Norfolk, Va. All these confirmed tie 
average trend shown at Washington, he} 
said, showing the conditions are not at} 
all local but general throughout this area. | 

They indicated, Dr. Marvin added, that | 
those conditions extend to the lower lake | 
region and to parts of the Ohio Valley. | 
| These records, from 1870 down to the 
| present time, he-said, show there has 
been a trend toward slightly warmer) 
; average temperature, along with dimin- 
| ishing precipitation. | 

Eastern Drought Continues 

| “I regard this, however,” he said, “as 
}a@ temporary situation. My feeling is 
| that it covers the eastern central States 
| but does not cover the Gulf or North- 
| eastern States nor the West, for we have 
jnot obtained any figures to show such | 
'a-trend in those directions: To attempt 
| to go into it for the country as a whole | 
| would be an enormous task. During the 
last 10 years the Winters in these same | 
sections I mentioned haye been notably | 
warmer; certathly they have not been | 
;}marked by what might be called really | 
| cold Winters.” { 

While the West is getting a good deal 
of rain now, many parts of the East 
are still dry, according to J. B. Kincer, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau’s Division 
of Agricultural eteorology. He said 
the complete reports just in for the| 
whole month of September show Virginia | 
and Maryland were dryer during Septem- | 


ber than any other States in the coun- 
try, and it is still dry from Virginia and | 
West Virginia northward and all up! 
through New England. While no high | 
temperature records for the whole month | 
were broken, San Antonio, Tex., and Ok- | 
lahoma City, Okla., had as high temper- 
atures during September as have ever 
been recorded in those cities. | 

“The highest temperature so far re-| 
corded this year in the United States,”! 
he said, “was 122 degrees above or 


[Continued on Page’4, Column 2.] 


State Milk Regulations 
Proposed in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey! 

Trenton, Oct. 8. 
Milk production and distribution should 
be regulated by the State in the manner 
of a public utility, it was asserted Oct. 
7 by the Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, William B. Duryee, 
at a hearing before the Department of 
Health on the proposed adoption of four 
standard grades of milk. Adoption of 
the code was opposed by municipal 
health officers. There is a need for raw, 
milk other than certified milk, “which is 
too high priced for the majority of con- | 

sumers,” Mr. Duryee said. 
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Vitamin G Tests 
Show Its Source 


Beef and Pork Liver and Beef 
Kidney Found Rich in 
Element 


TESTS by the Department of Agri- 
culture have shown the value of 
certain meats as sources of vitamin G, 
a growth-promoting factor for ani- 
mals and humans, according to a state- 
ment by the Department on Oct. 8. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Vitamin G is found to be from five 
to eight times more. abundant in beef 
liver, pork liver, and beef kidney than 
in lean beef, pork, and lamb, according 
to a series of tests recently finished by 
Ralph Hoagland aid George G. Snider, 
of the Department. 

The experiments involved the feed- 
ing of young albino rats which were 
kept in separate cages and weighed 
regularly. All comparisons were made 
on the basis of air-dry, fat-free mate- 
rials. The rats were first fed a basal 
ration lacking only in vitamin G until 
growth ceased, when meat or meat by- 
products were added to supply the 
growth-producing factor. Lean beef, 
pork, and lamb appeared to contain ap- 
proximately the same quantities of the 
growth-producing vitamin G and, when 
comprising from 15 to 25 per cent of 
the rats’ rations, resulted in excellent 
growth. Beef spleen appeared to con- 





| tain as much of this vitamin as beef. 


The tests indicated that 3 per cent 
of beef or pork liver and slightly less 
of beef kidney, in a rat’s diet, fur- 
nished an ample supply of vitamin G 
for rapid growth. The minimum quan- 
tity necessary for normal growth is 
probably considerably less than the 
proportions indicated, 

Among other foods known as good 
sources of vitamin G are egg yolk, 
salmon, wheat germ, bananas, leafy 
vegetables and milk. These are not, 
however, comparable with each other 
in the amount of vitamin supplied, but 
all furnish it in appreciable amounts. 


Ship Line Operators 
Ask to Increase Bids 


For Proposed Sale 








Advisory Skipjing Commit- 
tee Hears Contentiofis of 
Diamond and 


American 
American France Routes 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 8.—The ad- 


visory shipping committee appointed by 
President Hoover held a public hearing 


today on the Shipping Board’s proposed | ; 


sale of the American Diamond and Amer- 
ican France lines to:the the United States 
Lines, at which J. E. Dockendorf and 
A. F. Mack, operators of the two lines 
to be taken ovey, testified in support of 
their contention that they should be per- 
mitted to raise their ofiginal bids to 
meet the higher offer and acquire these 
services. 

The plans to finance the purchase and 
operation of these lines were given at 
a private hearing on Oct. 6, and not 
made public, 

Mr. Dockendorf pointed out that the 
American Diamond Line is operated by 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- 
tion, and submitted to the Committee 
schedules representing estimates of sav- 
ing in overhead expense under consoli- 
dation, which, he said, might be consid- 
ered nearer operating expense in effect. 
The estimates were said to be based on 
the present fleet of 10-knot vessels, com- 
peting with 13, 16 and 18 knot vessels. 
The schedule follows the distribution of 
expenses recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective Jan. 1, 
1911, 

“The American France Line will not 
be of any use to the United States Lines 
in its scheme to control the European 
trade,” said Mr. Mack. “The fact that 
they are in the passenger business will 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





tes Act to Secure 


Census Data on Illiterates 


Vermont, Virginia and Illinois Respond to Request of Sec- 
retary Wilbur by Calling Meetings to Aid in 


Securing Congressional Sanction 





ERMONT, Virginia, and Illinois ,; 

have called meetings of their ad- | 
visory committees on illiteracy to or- 
ganizé for obtaining names and ad- | 
dresses of illiterates through special 
authorization of Congress, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illit- 
eracy stated ‘Oct. 8. The meetings | 
were scheduled upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

Under an opinion of the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, it was | 


explained, names and addresses of il- 

literates cannot be divulged under the 

new censuslaw. (The full text of the 

Attorney General’s opinion was printed 

in the issue of Oct, 6.) The full text of 

the statement follows: 
Vermont, Virginia, and Illinois were 
the first States to respond to the re- | 
quest of Honorable Ray’ Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, to call a 
meeting of their State advisory com- 
mittees on illiteracy to organize for 
| securing the names and addresses of 
illiterates through special authoriza- | 
tion by Congress. ‘ 

On Saturday, Oct. 4, Secretary Wil- 
bur, chairman of the National Advis- 
ory Committee on Illiteracy, issued 
this request to the various chairmen 
of State advisory committees on illit- 





| at Rutland, 


t 


eracy after the opinion was handed 
down by Attorney General Mitchell 
that the names and addresses of illit- 
erates could not be divulged because of 
a section in the new census law. Sec- 
retary Wilbur proposed that a resolu- 
tion should be offered in the first days 
of the next session of Congress, which 
convenes Dec, 1, 1930, authorizing the 
Director of the Census to supply State 
school officials confidentially with the 
names and locations of illiterates. He 
pointed out that it was essential to 
have this information in order that 
States might educate their citizens. 

Superintendent F, W. Wallace, chair- 
man of the Vermont State Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, immediately 
called a meeting for Thursday, Oct, 9, 
Dr. Charles D. Maphis, 
dean of the institute of public affairs 
of the University of Virginia, who is 
chairman of the Virginia State Advi- 
sory Committee on Illiteraey, has called 
a meeting for Saturday, Oct. 11, in the 
State capitol at Richmond. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, superintendent @f Ch- 
cago schools and chairman of the Ilh- 
nois Committee on Illiteracy, has called 


his committee to meet in the office of |the time is not far distanct when 


the State Superintendent, Francis G. 
eg at Springfield, on Saturday, 
ci * 
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Trade Situation 


| Said to Continue — 












Slack in Brazil” | 





'Sharp Decline in Coffee in 


Last Few Days Aggravates — 


| 
Situation, Department of 
Commerce Declares 


| Textile Industry 
Further Curtailed 


American Investments Are Said 
To Exceed 600 Millions, 
Government Bonds Forming 
Major Part of Total 


Depressed trade conditions which 
have prevailed for several years in 
Brazil are still in evidence, accord- 
ing to recent reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its commer- 
cial attache in Rio de Janeiro, it was 
announced Oct. 8 by the Latin Amer~ 
ican Section of the Regional Infor- 
mation Division. 

The textile industry has been in 
poor condition since a power short- 
age from lack of water created Wiffi- 
culties in 1924, and recent declines 
in the price of coffee, the chief ex- 


port of the country, have had a seri-*_ 


ous effect, it was stated. According 
to latest reports, the textile industry 
was further curtailing activities and 
coffee prices the last few days have 
again dropped sharply. Prices of 
sugar and cotton are also lower. 
American Investments 

American investments in Brazil now 
approximate between $575,000,000 and 
$675,000,000, with Government bonds 
forming the major part of the total, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the finance and investment division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Investments in public utilities, largely 
communications and transportation, com- 
prise from $90,000,000 to $110,000,000;. 
manufacturing enterprises are involved 
to the extent of from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000; miscellaneous investments: ' 
between $45,000,000 and $65, 0, 
Government bonds aggregate from $400,- 
000,000 to $450,000,000, according to the 
division, 

British investments were said to total 
about $1,413,500,000, while French in- 
vestments are about 2,117,000,000 francs, 

During 1929, the United States sold to 
Brazil 30 per cent of the Latin country’s 
imports and took 42 per cent of Brazil’s 
total exports, according to the regional 





information division, 
portant market for American automo- 
biles, petroleum products, motion pic- 
tures, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and electrical goods, and also 
buys wheat flour, paints and varnishes, 
hardware, coal, hides and skins, and 
leather. Coffee furnishes the largest 
part of United States purchases from 
Brazil. 
Property Endangered 

The Department of State reported re- 
cently that some American property, in- 
cluding tramway lines and elevators ‘at 
Bahia, was attacked during recent reve 
olutionary outbreaks. However, the 
damage later was said not to be as great 
las at first reported, and service was to 
be resumed shortly. The Electric Bond 
& Share Securities Corporation is the 
owner of electric tramways in Bahia. 


American companies operating ‘in 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.) 


National Parks Make 





‘More Than $1,000,000 Given 
To Federal Treasury 





Evidence that national parks and mon- 
uments are becoming self-supporting lies 
in the fact that more than $1,000,000 
was put into the Treasury through col- 
|lection of fees for public utility fran- 
\chises and automobile licenses, the Na- 
tional Park Service stated Oct. 8. 

_ The sum is the largest ever collected 
in the parks and monuments, says the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

That the national parks and national 
monuments under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service of the Department - 
of the Interior are beginning to support 
themselves was proved by the fact that 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
over $1,000,000 was turned into the 
Treasury of the United States from 
funds collected in these areas. 

This is the largest amount ever col- 
|lected in the parks and monuments, and 
| the sum is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that travel generally has 
suffered during the past year of financial 
uncertainty, 

The revenues are derived from fran- 
chise fees from the operation of the park 


cense fees, 


donation to the United States of $1,781, 
| 450 to be used in the protection and de= 
velopment of the national parks and 
monuments, 


year totaled $7,813,817.18, of which $by- 
000,000 was for road and trail construc. 
tion, Large sums were also approprie 
ated for other ¢onstruction work, includ- 
ing the installation of lighting, sewer, 
and water systems. . ey 
- These figures point to the fact that 





national parks and national monum 
can be self-supporting from a p 
ministrative and p Ss 
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‘nancial operations of the year was the 
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Of Other Traffic 


Gerrelation of Highways and 





Conclusions Adopted by 





Closer interweaving of automobile | 
well as with rail and water transporta- | 
tion, was officially endorsed Oct. 8 by | 


the Sixth Congress of 





; World Delegates 


| ‘ 
'Power 


| Former Commissioner States Large Increases by Stations on 


| 


Exclusive Channels Are 


Areas Proper Service 





Railways Is Advised in, _ Accusing the Federal Radio Commis-;farm and in 


sion of “most outrageous impairment of 
the Nation’s radio facilities,” C. H. Cald- 
well, former member of the Commission, 
on Oct. 8 told that body that instead of 
limiting the power of broadcasting sta- 
tions operating on exclusive channels, it 


highways with the needs of\aviation, as | should “demand the use of highest pos- 


sible powers.” 
Mr. Caldwell appeared on his own in- 


the Permanent | itiative as a witness in the high-power | 25,000 to 60,000 watts, and an in¢rease 











Necessary to Give Rural 


” 
— the small towns of the 
ation. : 


Another former member of the Com- 
mission, Sam. Pickard, now vice president 
‘of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
) appeared before the Commission on Oct. 
'8 in support of high power, He ap- 
| peared particularly on behalf lor the ap- 
|plication of Station WBBM, Chicago, 
| Which seeks an increase in power from 





‘Means Arranged for Orderly 


And Efficient Distribution 
Of Supplies, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Says 





{Continued from bubs ni} 


thost effective our resources of men and 
material.” 





International Association of Road Con-| hearings being held by the Commission.|in operating hours from four-sevenths | 


gresses, meeting in Washington for the) 


_ promotion. of world-wide road better- 
; t. 


Convening for the third day’s sessions, 
with its entire delegation of approxi- 
mately 1,000 representatives from 
countries, the Congress devoted its at- 
tentions to the correlation and coordina- | 
tion of highway transport with other | 
methods of transport and to construction 
and maintenance problems. 

It recognized, in the 
adopted, that as highways ate developed 
the need of coordination with other | 
means of transportation becomes impera- | 
tive; that, for example, in the relation- | 
ship of highway and rail transportation 
“one cannot be placed in“a subordinate 
position as compared with the other. 

Considering the problem of coordination | 
between the different systems of trans- 4 
portation, the Congress advocated that 
public authorities “adopt legal and fiscal | 
regulations so as not to disturb the nat- 
ural economic conditions of each trans- 
portation system.” 


Nature of Traffic 

It must be recognized, the Congress | 
concluded, that common carriers of both | 
passengers and freight constitute but a} 
very small part of the total highway | 
traffic and that, in general, “private au-| 
tomobiles form the most important part 
of highway traffic and it is they which 
compete most seriously with the railways 
in passenger traffic.” Under such condi- 
tions, the railways should be permitted 
to adjust their schedules so as to reduce 

assenger train miles as much as possi- 

le, it declared. 

"Phe desirability of standard dates for 
new time schedules in public road serv- 
ices and universal as well as regional 
roadway time tables was also written 
into the conclisions of the Congress. 

Concerning the adaptation of highway 
transport to collective and individual 


~~ uses, it was recommended that taxes for 


highway purposes should be rne by 
all interests which benefit from the high- 
way system and not only by motor vehi- 
cles. -It was also agreed that the opera-| 
tion of public motor omnibus services, 
regardless of ownership, “must be sub- 
ject to adequate control by a responsi- 
le authority embracing a wide area so 
as to ensure regularity, efficiency and 
adequacy of service, safety of the public 
at large and avoidance of excessive com- 
petition and uneconomic fares.” 


Surface Treatments 

Reports describing the successful use 
of tar, bitumen and asphalt were read 
to another section of the Congress deal- 
ing with construction and maintenance 
problems. In presenting the conclusions 
regarding the use of these materials in 
road building, it was declared that “the! 
rapid increase in the adoption of surface} 
treatments to produce thin mat surfaces 
upon gravel, stone and slag roads for 
light and medium traffic is probably the 
outstanding recent development.” 

The Congress was told that in Europe 
most attention has been directed toward 
the surfacing of existing macadam or 
similar roads, while in the United States! 
there has been a great development in| 
the initial construction of low and me- 
dium type roads. These developments | 
have come about principally through road 
trials, although the influence of research. 
particularly into the characteristics of 
bituminous materials, is notable. Inten- 
sive research methods especially involv- 
ing combinations of bituminous binders 
with other materials and into economic 
factors must now be invoked in order to 
develop further refinements in service- 
ability and economy, it was held. 


Standard Grades 


In the conclusions adopted concerning 
the use of these materials, the Congres 
recommended the establishment of an int 
ternational classification of materials, | 
combinations of materials, construction 
methods, and road types which will cor- 
relate the terms in use throughout the 
world, both commercial and scientific. 

Conclusions adopted concerning the 
use of tar, bitumen and asphalt were in 
the main as follows: 

“Tar, bitumen, and asphalt are suitable 
materials for use in the improvement of 
all classes of roads, subject to the limi- 
tations imposed by the characteristics of 
the material, the intensity of traffic, and 
local physical conditions. Certain gov- | 
erning conditions generally recognized 
are: (a) The use of the correct grade and 
amount of bituminous binder for the par- 
ticular type of work.and aggregates to) 
be used is essential. (b) Provision for 
prompt maintenance is necessary. In 
general, successful.results are obtained 
when the roads can Be kept in good con- 
dition at reasonable cost by maintenance 
of the surface without the need of ex- 
tensive repairs to the underlying road- 
way. 

_ (c) Proper proportions, thorough mix- 
ing, and thorough compacting are re- 
quired in construction of premixed types 
of surfaces. (d) Especial care is needed 
in the construction of bituminous mac- 
adam, since careless workmanship or im- 
roper methods may not be apparent 
immediately after construtcion: (e) At- 
tention should be given to the reduction 
of slipperiness. 

“The need for research into the fun- 
damental factors involved in the use of 
tar, bitumen, and asphalt in road im 
provement and maintenance is re 
nized. The attention of the mem 
of the Congress is especially directed to 
needs as follows: (a) Research into the 
constitutions and characteristics of bi- 
tuminous materials, and their combina- 
tions with other materials. (b) Research 
into factors affecting the serviceability 
and durability of roads, such as climate, 
subsoil, traffic density, and road design. 
(ce) Data on economic factors such as 
cost of transportation over various road 
types, including vehicle-operating costs 
and volume of traffic for various road 
types.” 


Germany Will Close 
Consulate at Atlanta 


The German consulate at. Atlanta, Ga., 


F has been ordered closed and the German 


ernment has assigned this region to 
consulate at New Orleans, according 


© a note received by the Department of 
te from the charge d'affaires of the 
Embassy, Dr. O. C. Keip. 
sf 


| continues 


bers | 


He described as “absurd” the contention 
of that body that 50,000 watts power is 
experimental: as yet. This “deliberate 


expense of opportunities for education, 
information and entertainment by mil- 


reached in no other way than by high 
power on cleared chanhels.” 
Even the present maximum of 50,000 


time to full time. 
| Describing competition as the “life of | 


network broadcasting,” Mr. Pickard de- | 


| waste of a public resource by the Radio| clared that the Columbia system is the| first is the actual fightin 
|Commission,” he declared, “is all the only 
|more reprehensible because it is at the, broadcasting. Yet in Chicago—which, he | 


national competitive factor in! 


said, is second only to New York in im-| 


| portance as a program center—this net-| 


|lions of farm boys and girls, and people! work does not have a full-time station | 
| living in small towns, remote from cities | with sufficient power to cover even the| 
conclusions | 2nd broadcast stations and who can be/| entire Chicago inetropolitan area, 


For that reason, he declared, the Co- | 
lumbia system is asking that Station 
WBB\., substantially owned by the net-| 


Payne follows in full text: 

There are two principal phases to mod- 
ern warfare, each of which must be car- 
ried on successfully if the nation is to 
be victorious in a major conflict. The 
in the theater 
of operations; the second is the produc- 
tion of the material things necessary to 


support the fighting forces and furnish | 
ulation. n- | 
ts 


necessities to the civilian po 
dustrial preparation is the developm 
in peace, of all preliminary measures 


j 
| 
| 


that will insure the success of the na-| 


tion’s industrial effort in war. 
Prompt Utilization of Industry 
On this task the Office of the Assistant 


watts, which the Commission has re-| work, be granted full-time operation) Secretary of War and the Army supply 


stricted for use on only 20 of the 40 
cleared channels, Mr. Caldwell asserted, 


nels. 


from its present assignment. of time-' 
| division with Station KFAB, at Lincoln, 


*\ is “little enough” to use of these chan-| Nebr. | 
| “Rather, stations should be en-| 


“Surveys show that a vast majority. 


services have been working for 10 years. 
Our aim is twofold. First: We are de- 
veloping a plan under which the indus- 
try of this country may promptly begin 


couraged to go to even higher powers— | of listeners prefer network programs,”! the manufacture of the munitions the 


200,000 watts, 500,000 watts, which are|said the former Radio Commissioner.! Army will need initially in a major war. 


now entirely feasible,” he asserted. 


Commission’s Obligations 
Stressed in Testimony 


Mr. Caldwell appeared for no particu- 
lar applicant station, but explained that 
he had been asked by attorneys for Sta- 
tion WGN, at Chicago, to testify. 

Prior to Mr. Caldwell’s testimony, 


William S. Hedges, président of Station | 
'WMAQ, Inc., operated at Chicago by the 


Chicago Daily News, concluded his testi- 
mony, under examination by counsel for 
other applicant stations. The station is 
one of the eight in the fourth or middle- 
western zone applying for authority to 
use the maximum broadcasting power of 
50,000 watts. Under the Commission’s 
order, only two such power assignments 
are available to the zone. 

“I have no interest in any broadcast- 
ing station or any radio or electrical 
manufacturing concern whatever,” Mr. 
Caldwell declared in beginning his state- 
ment. “While I was originally called 
here today by the attorneys in the Chi- 
cago Tribune case, I have chosen to 
come without obligation to them or to 
any other station; am paying my own 
expenses; and propose to testify in ex- 


' pression of my independent views based 


on my experience and knowledge of ra- 
dio, running back through 25 years’ con- 
tact with the radio and electrical arts, 
as editor of independent electrical and 
radio journals. 

“Every man who has taken the oath 
as Federal Radio Commissioner has 
thereby obligated himself to exert ail 
possible effort to bring better radio re- 
ception to the people of the United 
States,” Mr: Caldwell asserted. “The 
members of the Commission thus have 
both a great. personal responsibility— 
and an inspiring opportunity—to enrich 
and brighten the lives of millions. It 
is their duty to so shape the radio chan- 
nels that streng clear radio signals wiil 
be laid down in every home in the United 


| States, so that the most modest dwelling 


with the simplest radio set, will enjoy 


; the same priceless boon of radio enter- 


tainment as do people in the great cities. 

But if the Federal Radio Commission 
in its present indefensible 
policy of limiting power on cleared chan- 
nels, and thus restricting, hobbling the 


usefulness of the radio wave léngths for | 


the fullest service to the largest public, 
I charge that the Commission is over- 
looking its sworn duty, is guilty of the 
most outrageous impairment of the Na- 
tion’s radio f&cilities, and is mutilating 
and injuring this great public service 
which the taxpayers are paying it $900,- 
000 a year to administer.” 


Basis of Objections 


_To Policy Listed 


Mr. Caldwell said the Commission’s 
present course of limiting power—on 
cleared channels is destructive to the 
public interest in three ways: 

(1) By depriving millions of American 
citizens who live on farms and in small 
towns, of the clear satisfactory radio 
signals to whic’ they are entitled. 

(2) By requiring millions of other cit- 


jiens to spend money unnecessarily on 


the purchase of expensive radio. sets to 
bring in the weak signals of distant low- 
power stations. 

(3) By imposing needless burdens of 
costly hearings on the broadcasting sta- 
tions and the radio art generally, to 
present in solemn review simple engi- 
neering facts accepted by all authorities 
years ago. 

He estimated that the present series 
of hearings is costing each broadcaster 
participating $5,000 to $10,000 for ex- 
penses, attorney’s fees, experts, etc., 
while the Commission “is costing the 
public $2,000 a day or $12,000 a week 
while the hearings are going on.” 

Mr. Caldwell said there is “nothing 
experimental” about a 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter. To limit one of these cleared 
channels to 5,000-watt stations, serving 
50,000 people, when that channel is ca- 
pable of carrying 100,000 watts and serv- 
ing 10,000,000 listeners, ‘certainly ap- 
pears to be a waste of priceless public 
facilities,” he declared. 


Need of High Power 
Is Emphasized 


Mr. Caldwell emphasized that only 
high power can reach the rural listeners. 
“Putting power behind the programs has 
enabled rural listeners to hear great 
speakers, great musicians, and great 
events of the day, with all the crispness 
and clarity with which they can be heard 
in the city, a hundred miles away; and 
so, today, the names of KDKA, WJZ, 
WGY, WEAF, WGN, and WLW are 
howsehold words in farm homes every- 
where. On them, and on stations like 
them, millions of farm homes have 
learned to depend for news, markets, ed- 
ucation, and entertainment.” 

Only power can drive strong sharp 
signals through the racket and roar of 
Summer interference, he said, asserting 
that “power, and more power is the an- 
swer to the farmer’s plea for better radio 
service,’ It overrides the natural inter- 
ferences, such as static and fading, he 
declared, 


“The radio art, after costly research, | 


is ready to supply such. broadcasting 
serviceg the channels are Cleared ready 
for it; a dozen broddcasters are willing 
to invest several hundred thousand dol- 
lars each to bring city quality to addi- 
tional millions in their services. Only 
the Federal Radio Commission 


; blocks the way to better radio on the 


| “Competition has improved network pro- | 
| grams, which are the life blood of the 
radio art. Columbia competition has put | 
{new zest in network broadcasting. Full | 
time for station WBBM plus an increase | 
|in its power to 50,000 watts, will enable 
| Cohimbia to continue its healthy growth | 
|which is now restricted by the lack of 
'an adequate key station in Chicago.” 
Station WBBM originates an average 
|of 25 programs a week, Mr. Pickard de- | 
‘elared. Several of these programs, | 
{though they are originated in the WBBM | 
| studios, “cannot be broadcast by station 
WBBM because of the time division to 
| which the station is subjected, it now | 
jhaving four-sevenths time as against! 
|three-sevenths for station KFAB, at/ 
| Lincoln, Nebr. | 
Ralph Atlass, manager of Station’ 
WBBM, in appearing before the Com-} 
|mission, attacked as “impossible of ac- 
complishment,” the Commission’s unit! 
| system for the distribution of broadcast- | 
ing facilitiés among the States and zones. | 
| His testimony followed the offering of a} 
| motion at the outset of the hearing by 
|Thomas F. Littlepage, counsel for the| 
|station, that the Commission’s order) 
(Gen. Ord. 92), promulgating the unit} 
system, be revoked, on the ground that| 
it is “an arbitrary basis for allocating | 
radio stations, power, kilocycles and} 


|time, and is invalid in that in stich allo-| nd so provides for a prompt initiation | 


{eation made by Gen. Order 92, it does; 
;not carry out the purpose or intent” of | 
the radio law. The order,’ Mr. Littlepage | 
|said, does not make correct interpreta- 
| tion of the law, which provides for equal | 
eager of broadcasting licenses “based | 
| both on transthission and reception.” 


‘Consideration of Service 
Area Called Important 


Mr. Atlas said that there has been! 
| much said about Illinois being “over- | 
| quota,” and that he did not believe that | 
such statements can be substantiated “if | 
| consideration is given both to equality | 
jof transmission and reception as pro-| 
| vided by law.” ~The unit system of the) 
Commission, he declared, is apparently | 
an effort to evaluate the service ren-| 
'dered to each State within a one upon | 
| the basis of transmitters located within 
| that State. 

It is easily possible, said the witness, 
|that a state may have more than its! 
| quota as prescribed in the Commission’s | 
{order, “and yet be definitely lacking in| 
| reception.” Radio listeners in the so-| 
| called over-quota States may be deprived | 
| of their equality of receptjon, while lis- 
teners in adjacent States may enjoy the 
|service of stations in the over - quota 
State, together with service from sta- 
tions within their own State and from 
other States, he asserted. 
| “An equality of bradcasting service 
both of reception and of transmission is 
}impossible of accomplishment as pro- 
vided in Generai Order No. 92, without 
some provision that will properly con- 
sider the area served,” Mr. Atlass stated, 
“Any effort to evaluate the radio broad- 
east service of an individual State must 
| recognize both service factors.” 


Communist Films 


- Subject of Inqui 
| Subject of Inquiry 
‘House Committee to Hear Mo- 
| tion Picture Representatives 


| San Franciseo, Calif., Oct. 8.—Before 
| leaving San Francisco for Los Angeles, | 
| Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, | 


N. Y., chairman of the House committee 
investigating. comniunistic activities in 
| the United States, said that in Los An- 
| geles some 30 witnesses would be heard, 
| particularly on charges made in Port- 
jland, Oreg., that four motion pictures 
now in circulation carry communistic 
propaganda and that others have been 
; prepared for the same purpose. 

| Mr. Fish said that a number of motion- 
| picture people would be heard, including 





| Will H. Hays, of the Motion Picture | 
Producers and Distributors Association | 


of America, if Mr. Hays is in Los An- 
| geles. 
| One of the witnesses before the Com- 
| mittee at its Oct. 7 meeting in San 
| Francisco was Capt. J. Sturm, a reserve 
| officer, who told of the distribution of 
| communist circulars at the Citizens Mili- 
| tary Training Camp at Delmonte, Calif. 
| Capt. Sturm declared the circulars were 
ineffective from the standpoint of pro- 
ducing any results. 

William Simons, district organizer for 
the communist district comprising the 
California cities, denied the authenticity 
of a speech_purported to have been de- 
livered by him at Oakland in July, and 
admitted to the Committee record in the 
hearing at Seattle. In this speech Mr. 
'Simons was said to have declared that 
| Russian workers were depriving them- 
selves of the essentials of life in order 
lo produce commodities for the flooding 
|of American tnarkets, with the ebject of 
‘causing American unemployment and 
| making a fertile field for communism. 
Mr. Simons declared that what he 
|really said was to the effect that capi- 
\talism was responsible for recurring de- 
‘pressions and unemploymefit. In con- 
{nection with his denial of the Oakland 
| speech, he also denied that Russian short- 
selling in the Chicago- wheat market 


} 


now |could . have been responsible for falling | be in many aeons, 


wheat prices. 


Second: ‘We are constructing a compre- 
hensive plan under which the Federal 
Government may mobilize the country’s 
industrial and economic assets into one 
coordinated team to assist in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The essence of the adopted program 
for assuring the prompt initiation of 
the production of Army munitions is sim- 
ply this: The War Department care- 
fully determines the amounts of all that | 


would be necessary und any given 
strategic situation. The * services 





then determine in detail industrial 
establishments will be req to begin 
producing these items upon the outbreak 
of war. Most of- you are familiar with 
the system we use to distribute these 
tentatixe production schedules to various | 
parts of the_country, and with the de- 
tailed responsibilities that each procure- 
ment service will have in the event of 
war. 
This plan has been designed to ac-| 
complish two different purposes. First, 
it insures an orderly and efficient distri- 
bution of the initial production load to 
all parts of the country and avoids com- 
petitive bidding among _ purchasing 
agents; and second, it gives each indus- 
trial establishment exact information 
the task the Government will expect it 
to assume upon the beginning of war, 


of production. 
Profit By 1917 Experience 


In'this part of the work, due largely to 
the valuable assistance rendered by | 
patriotic business men, real progress has | 
been made, If we should face a great| 
emergency tomorrow, we feel reasonably 
certain that mistakes occasioned in 1917 
by our lack of accurate knowledge of 
military requirements;, by the concentra- 
tion of production tasks in already con- 
gested areas; and by unwarranted com- 
petition between purchasing agents of 
the Government, would not ‘. repeated. 

Intensive study has been meee 4n- 
cerning the effect to be expecte / 
industrial and economic life of our 
try by the transition from ‘a state of 
peace to that of war, and by the demands 
set up by the Army and Navy munitions 
programs. Simply to contract with an 
industrial establishment for the delivery 
of a finished item is not sufficient. An 
effective control must be exercised over 
all our industrial assets so that every 
essential fac 
necessary raw materials, labor, power, 


ility may be assured of the) 





and finances. Furthermore, the system 
employed to secure these results must be 
| So fair and just in its operation that the 
| burdens and sacrifices of war are dis- 
tributed ‘equitably to all citizens. 


lexcept two retained in the new “train-| 
|ing squadron” will be based in the Pa-| 
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| Pratt declared. 
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UISIANA’S PROPOSED NEW CAPITOL 


ee 





PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN' 


The architect’s drawings here repro- 
duced show designs for the Rroposed 
new capitol of Louisiana, construc- 
tion of which is to be voted on by the 
people of the State Nov. 4. The esti- 
mated cost of the structure is $5,- 
000,000. A building committee cre- 


1 session of the State legislature has approved the 
The above drawings show the exterior design and a section of the 


chamber of the State senate. 





Only One Dirigible Now in Existence 
Not Constructed by German Interests 


Sister Ship of Ill-fated ‘R-101’ Is Only Rigid Airship Re- 


maining, According to Naval Bureau 





Only one rigid airship not constructed 
by German manufacturers remains. in 
existence since disaster overtook the 
British rigid airship “R-101,” the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, stgted orally Oct. 8, and conse- 
quently revived interest is being shown 
in construction of the American-designed 
and American-built “ZRS-4.” 

The sister ship of the British craft, the 
“R-100,” which recently made a flight 
to Canada, is the only dirigible in serv- 
ice which the original Zeppelin design- 
ers did not construct, it was pointed out. 
The American ship “Los Angeles,” only 
rigid airship of the Navy, was con- 
structed at Friedrichshafen, the Bureau 
said. 

The “ZRS-4,” now about half con- 
structed at the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant 
at Akron, Ohio, will be the first Ameri- 
ean-built airship since the “Shenan- 
doah” was built by the Navy at Lake- 


—_, 


Navy ill Reduce 
Tonnage and Men 





‘Plan Expected to Result in 


Saving of $3,500,000 in 
Rest of Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
division ‘a better tacti€al unit.” The 
“special ‘service squadron,” on duty 1 
the Caribbean area; will he reduced from 
four to three, he said. 

The Naval air forces, Admiral Pratt 
asserted, will not be affected in any man- 
ner by the institution of the new oper- 
ating system. . “They will not be touched 


{at all,” he said. 


“There 1s no change in the principles 
of organization of the fleet,” Admiral 
“We will continue the 
training of the fleet efficiently in all 
forms of exercises just as before.” 

Reduction in personnel by 4,800, the 
Bureau of Navigation explained, will re- 
sult in reduced recruiting activity. ~ Ef- 
fective Nov. 1, the Bureau said, the num- 
ber of men accepted for thé Navy will 
be cut. : 

Under the new plan, the China station, 
except for some “minor changes,” will 
be left as previously organized, Admiral 
Pratt said. All battleships of the Navy, 


In time of peace the commercial and | Cific, he said. 


industrial activities of the Nation flow 


The,new training squadron in Atlantic 


from the normal working of the economic | Waters will be created to train midship- 
|lawsof supply and demand, with a mini- | men and reservists, he said, and will 


| mufn of interference by governmental 

regulation. In war the Government’s at- 
| titude toward industry is largely re- 
| versed. From one of reliance upon pri- 
| Vate initiation it becomes one of almost 
| dictatorial control. The demands occa- 


| 


|sions of destroyers. 
|was retired from service Oct 1, and be-| 


consist of two battleships, the “Arkan- 
sas” and the “Wyoming? and two divi- 
The “Wyoming” 


|comes a@ training ship. 


sioned by military exigencies become | 


| paramount. Some activities must be ex- 
| panded, others curtailed. Some must be 

set in entirely new directions, and still 
; others must be regrouped in new rela- 
| tionships. 


| The impulse for all these changes must | 


|come from the central Government, which 
|alone can determine how the exigency 
}can best be met. This necessarily en- 
| tails material changes in an agministra- 
| tive machinery that was desfgned and 
| developed mainly to carry on the vastly 
different governmental duties of peace. 

This question of providing an adequate 
| organization to control industry in war 
| is one of the most important and at the 
| Same time one of the most difficult that 
| beset us today. The best guide available 
| to us is our experience in the World War. 
| Out of the confusion, extravagance, and 
| delays of 1917 there finally emerged in 
the Spring of 1918 the War Industries 
| Board, an organization of American busi- 


ness men established solely for the pur- | 


pose of putting our industrial effort on a 
sound basis. Due to many unusual con- 
ditions then existing, the board never 
sueceeded in determinin 
tions to all the problems that arose. 





| 


“This will mean that instead of the 
scouting fleet having to attend to all 
functions on the coast and traifing of 
midshipmen and reserves,” the Chief of 
Operations said, “we can put all these 
men in the training squadron.” 

The destroyers to be decommissioned, 
he declared, are “getting old and shop- 
worn.” It may be necessary to “pro- 
long their lives” until new destroyers are 
built under treaty_restrictions, he added, 
and the present obsolescent destroyers 
can be kept in better condition if laid up. 

The cruiser “Rochester,” with the spe- 
cial service squadron, is to be scrapped, 
Admiral Pratt disclosed. 

The “control force” will be cut and 
becomé the submarine force, he ex- 





mental regulation and, in extreme eases, 
the power of the Government to com- 
mandeer real and personal property will 


‘be available to enforce the decisions of 


this organization. Through the trade 
associations into which American indus- 
try has aligned itself, this governmental 
organization of business men will be in 
close touch with changing conditions, and 
will be able quickly to transmit its wishes 


g clear-cut solu- | to corporations and to individuals. 


The brief outline I have given you is 


The student will find, however, in the | little more than a statement of the basic 


patety of its activiti 
its organization was sound in princi 
and that the broad scheme idee which 
it operated was effective in procuring 
desired results. In general the plan that 
my office has proposed follows that of our 
War Industries Board of 1917-1918, 
Through a centralized industrial or- 
ganization the Government will control 
the uses of raw materials, power and 
money; determine upon prices for com- 
moddities 
all necessary regulations 
tention of pure 
| possession of 
| establishments, 
;|duty to the Nation, just as does the sol- 


es ample proof that 


- There is no in- 


the nation’s industrial 


zation of which I am speaking will be the 





duty is. 
The personnel of the.central industrial 


and services; and promulgate | 
hasing or otherwise taking | 
But they must do their | 
dier on the battle field—and the organi- | 


President’s agent to tell them what that | 





organization must be representative of | 
all phases of our industria] life. Entinent | 


| professional men, agriculturists, finan- 
clers, representatives of labor, of trans- 
| portation systems, and of manufacturers 
must combine in such an organization to 
control and direct the use of all our ma- 
| terial resources. 

Control exercised by such a body will 
indirect, but none the 


less effective, 


principles upon which the preparatory, 
work in my office is based. A tremendous 
amount of work remains to be done. Our 
efforts are directed toward completing 
the details of the Army procurement 
plan, and toward preparing the studies 
and plans that will oelat the President in 
establishing promptly an effective con- 
trol over national industry. 

Certain features of the industrial or- 
ganization and some of the power it will 
exercise will have to be specifically .au- 
thorized by Congress. Drafts of neces- 
sary bills are ready to submit to that 
body the moment a major emergency 
might be declared. 

In the development of the whole in- 
dustrial plan we have naturally needed, 
and invariably sectired, the cooperation 
of many prominent civilians, our as- 


| sociation has continuously evinced an 


intense interest in industrial prepara- 
tion, and has contributed in no small 
measure to the progress so far made, 1 


confidently believe that we will enter the | 


next war, if unfortunately there be one, 
as an orderly and efficient business con- 


,cern, This result, which will be contrary 


to our experience in every war we have 
ever waged, can be attained only if you 
and the Nation’s other patriotic businéss 


! , men continue to assist us in the solution 
ublic opinion}: govern- | of the great problem involved. 


hurst, seven years ago, the Bureau said. 
The “Shenandoah,” which crashed in 


While specifications and designs for 
the “Shenandoah” were ehecked by aero- 
dynamic and aeronautical experts of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aerv- 
nautics, no outside approval of the plans 


the lighter-than-aif section declared. 
When the first American-built dirigi- 
ible was designed, it was felt advisable 
to have the plans drawn up by the Navy 
checked by a group of nonofficial ad- 
visors, it was pointed out. Plans for the 
ship now building were drawn up by 
civilian designers, 
section added, and a commercial firm 1s 
building the new craft. Consequentiy, 
there have been two checks on the 
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1925, was christened in October, 1923. | 


fot the “ZRS-4” and “ZRS-5” was asked, 


the lighter-than-air 
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Improved Trade * 
In Far East and 
| Europe Is Shown 

Reports to Department of 
Commerce Indicate Better 


‘Trends; South American 
Conditions Unchanged 





J A trend toward economic improve- 
ment in mahy countries of Europe and 


the Far East, and unchanged conditions 
in South America, are indicated in cable 
and radio reports from representatives 
stationed abroad, the Department of 
Commerce stated on Oct. 8. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in_full text: 

| Steady, slow progress continues in the 
Irish Free State; there has been a re- 
duction in the unfavorable trade balance, 





excessive rains; the condition of live- 
stock is good but forfge crops have de- 
teriorated. Italian business shows some- 
what greater optimism, based on the be- 
lief that world depression has passed; 
junemployment is greater than at this 
'time last year, but increased work on 
government landjimprovement schemes 
lis expected in the Fall. 


but carleadings have increased and losses 
from failures diminished; crop yields 
were generally satisfactory. A surplus 
in’ Norwegian Government accounts for 
the past fiscal year reflects improved 
economic conditions. No amelioration 
has occurred in British trade conditions 
and the lack of business confidence has 
peen accentuated by the unfavorable gov, 
/ernment financial outlook; unemploymer 
has increased further. 

Greater optimism has developed in 
South African mercantile circles, but 
|basic conditions are unchanged; rains 
|have been satisfactory. The industrial 
situation in Newfoundland remains firm 
but the codfish catch and market have 
failed to improve, causing a decrease in 
purchasing power. nditions in Egypt 
are increasingly difficult owing to fur- 
lther declines in cotton prices and retail 
jsales are reported at a low level. Good 


soundness and reliability of both design! crops have failed to improve general eco- 


7 


and actual construction, it was said, and 


additional consideration by consulting | 


specialists was not considered necessary. 





| Discrimination Against 
Cooperatives Is Charged 


| Allegations that certain cooperative 
| organizations have been discriminated 
| against by some of the commission men 


in the livestock markets of St. Louis, 


| Mo., and Denver, Colo., have been under | 


investigation, the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Eldon Marshall, 
stated orally on Oct. 8. 

Mr. Marshall said he was not ready 
to discuss the results of the investiga- 


N| tion, but that the report would be ready | 


in a few days. 





plained, while the “‘minelayer force” will 
become a minelayer force “in itself.” 
Mine sweepers also will be transferred. 

The Secretary of the Navy declared 
he could not be “accurately sure in de- 
| tail” how much money will be saved, but 
added “we feel we’re adopting a better 
means of operating the Navy. 

There are numerous: reasons which 
| prompted the revision of the operating 
plan, Mr, Adams declared. Among them 
he listed a more efficient means of op- 
erating along the Atlantic coast and the 

tirement of three battleships under 
treaty restrictions. : 

“We have been working to see if any 
adjustment could be made which would 
tend to make the fleet more efficient,” 
Admiral Pratt said. “The purpose of 
the fleet now is one of training. We 
need a nucleus sufficiently large ade- 
quately to train a number of mea. So 
we hav overhauled all our floating ma- 
terial and equipment.” ; 

The airplane carrier “Langley,” ,the 
| first Navy vessel of this~type, will be 
| moved from the Battle Fleet to Atlantic 
waters, Admiral Pratt explained. This 
will be the only change concerning avia- 
tion, he declared. Under this arrange- 
ment, the “Eangley,” formerly the coi- 
lier “Jupiter,” will probably base at 
Hampton Roads, Va., he said. 
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‘nomic conditions in Turkey owing to 
low prices. 

Heavy rains in Argentina have af- 

fected further improvement in the cereal 
and livestock outlook. No business im- 
| provement has occurred in Brazil, despite 
slightly firmer coffee prices. The Mexi- 
can president: has announced his inten- 
tion to relinquish control over custont 
j duties which will now revert to congress. 
Faster railway service to United States 
; points has been inaugurated. 
Cotton spinning and weaving activity 
|in Japan has increased slightly in re- 
'sponse to better conditions in China; the 
' silk price indemnity law has been ex- 
ltended to June, 1932. Shanghai’s trade 
situation improved last week, although 
the silk .market continues dull, and the 
situation in North China and Manchuria 
is also stronger. Foreign trade of Brit- 
\ish India during August showed marked 
declines from last year, reflecting both 
smaller volume and lower prices. The 
1931 budget for the Straits Settlements 
shows a deficit due largely to public 
works expenditures and a deficit for this 
year is anticipated, owing to lower ex- 
cise revenues. Basic conditions are un- 
changed in the Philippines, an additional 
decline in the copra market being offset 
by better abaca demand and heavier to- 
bacco shipments. 4 





| 
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Cotton Shippers to Meet 
| To Check Market Slump 


Carl Williams, cotton member of the 
|Federal Farm Board, stated orally Oct. 
|8 that the American Cotton Shippers As- 
|sociation has called a meeting of repre- 
sentative shippers to be held Oct. 18 at 
|New Orleans, to discuss means of check- 
,ing what they regard as discouraging 
and demoralizing conditions in the cot- 
}ton market. : 
; Mr. Williams said that he, Chairman 
| Alexander Legge, of the Board, and the 
| Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
| mont, expected to attend the meeting by 
invitation, and that Eugene Meyer, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, also 
had been invited to the conference. 
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Pack 


ers Declare 


Trade Restraint © 
To Be Impossible 


Farm Experts Testify at Sec- 
ond Day of Hearing : 


on 
Plea for Modification of | 
Consent Decree 


Evidence in the nature of statistical 
information by which two packers—Ar- 
mour & Co. and Swift & Co.—according 
to their counsel, intend to show that it) 
is impossible for them, under present 
conditions, to restrain trade in meat and 
other food products was offered Oct. 8 
in support of their plea for modification | 
of the so-called packers’ consent decree | 
at the second day of the hearing on_the 
plea in the Supreme Court of the Dis-| 
trict of .Columbia. , 

This evidence, given by testimony of | 
experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farm Board, and Census Bureau, , 
and taken from statistical exhibits which 
they identified, was offered to show “the 
food bill of the Nation, and that portion 
handled by different concerns, including 
the two petitioning defendants,” the) 
packers’ chief counsel, Frank J. Hogan, | 
told Justice Jennings Bailey. 

Mr. Hogan offered evidence to show 
the nature and extent of the market 
news service furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture in order to prove} 
that it is impossible for a packer to) 
artificially manipulate livestock prices. 
Presentation of the packers’ case will be | 
continued Oct. 9. 

The two packers are seeking removal 
of restrictions placed upon them with 
mregard to retailing meat and handling 
® other food products by the consent de- | 

cree entered in 1920 in an anti-trust suit. 

Inspectors’ Reports Received 
Albert E. Harris, who has charge of 
meat inspection records in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture, testified that the Depart- 
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Illegal Balloting 
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In South Alle ged 


Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Primary Situation in | 
North Carolina 


Allegations that some 40,000 illegal 
ballots were cast in the North Carolina | 
Democratic senatorial primary will be in- | 
vestigated by the Senate Campaign Ex 
penditures Committee in hearings tent® | 
tively set to begin at Raleigh on Oct. 13, | 
Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, | 
stated orally Oct. 8. | 
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|, GOVERNMENT'S MUSK-OXEN HERD BOUND FOR ALASKA| Court Says Connecticut Legislature: 


“It is the unanimous judgment of the’! ' 


Committee that the situation presented | 
in North Carolina requires the service | 
of the Committee,” said Mr, Patterson, | 
who has been designated by Chairman | 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, to handle | 
the inquiry in that State. “We will go 
into North Carolina the early part of 
next week for the purpose of. divulging 
the facts and nothing but the facts, so 
far as I am concerned.” 

In addition to charges of illegal votes, 
the committee is also faced by allega- 
tions that a large sum of money was 
brought into the State to aid Josiah W. 
Bailey in his successful primary fight 
against Senator Simmons (Dem.), said 
Senator Patterson. 


The above photograph shows a port 
young musk-oxen, which has been 


Federal Government in Iceland and is being shipped 
to Alaska in the effort to provide the northern Terri- 


The Missouri Senator said that similar | 


charges are being made regarding Del- 
aware, namely, that a large sum of 
money was spent prior to the Demo- 


cratic primary which nominated Thomas | 


F, Bayard, former Senator. 


“It has been charged that there was | 
more money spent in Delaware in pro-| 


portion to the number of voters than in 
any other State,” said Mr. Patterson. 


Unit Plan Deemed Likely 
In California Oil Field 


Prospects for attaining unit operation 
of the Kettleman Hills oil field in Cali- 


orally Oct. 8 by the Director of the Geo- 


Dr. Smith, who is also chairman of the 





ment has between 150 and 160 meat in- 
spectors covering more than 800 slaugh- 
tering stations throughout the country 
and that daily reports from these in- 
spectors are received. ; 
Charles A. Burmeister, senior agricul- 
tural economist of the Bureau of Agri- 


advisory committee of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, announced that he 
was leaving immediately for San Fran- 
cisco to represent the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, at a con- 
ference of operators of wells in the Ket- 
tleman Hills field. The meeting is be- 





cultural Economics of the Department, 
testified concerning the number of live- 
stock slaughtered each year and the 
market news service operated by the 
Bureau. Branch offices are maintained 
in all important distributing, producing 
and marketing centers, Mr. Burmeister 
stated, and information pertaining to all 
ricultural products is collected. This 
4: ormation deais with supplies, market 
conditions, prices and receipts, and is 
compiled into reports for dissemination 
to the public. The radio, telegraph, tele- 
phone and mail are used in communicat- 
ing the information to the public, he 
said. Expansion of the market news 
service of the Bureau since 1920 is shown 
by comparing the expenditure for this 
service in 1920, $151,581, to the total of 
$468,800 for 1930, Mr. Burmeister said. 
Statements Sent Out ‘ 
More than 10,000 miles of leased wire 
are used during the hours of trading in 
transmitting reports from the various 
offices, he stated. At the close of each 
trading day detailed reports are pre- 
pared at the different offices. These re- 
ports, he stated, are mimeographed and 
mailed out free of cost to all desiring 
them. During the past fiscal year more 
than 5,000,000 of these reports were sent 
out, Mr. Burmeister said. During the 
year 1929, he said, about 110 radio sta- 
tions were used to communicate news | 
from the markets to the public. ‘ 
« In addition to daily reports on trading, 
prices and market conditions, weekly re- 
views dealing with meats are prepared | 





and mailed out, and in addition monthly 
reports as to meats on storage are pre- | 
pared, Mr. Burmeister testified. 
In answer to a question as to the pur- | 
pose of introducing such testimony Mr. 
Hogan explained that the packers con- 
‘tend that this market news service makes 
it impossible for any packer to arti- | 

ficially manipulate the market. 
Radio Service Explained 


The Chief of the Radio Service of the | 


| housewife dust is a continual problem. 


| reaches explosive proportions. 


| effect on industrial workers. 





Department of Agriculture, Morse Salis- 
bury, outlined the nature of the radio | 
broadcasts furnished by the Department. | 
He estimated that in the rural sections 
of the country there are about 2,000,000 | 
receiving sets through which these 
broadcasts may be_ received. The De- 
partment, he explained, furnishes mar- 
ket situation and outlook reports. — 
William L. Austin, chief statistician 
for agriculture of the Bureau of the| 
Census, identified statistics pertaining to 
the production of agricultural products. ; 
Estimates of the value of crop and live- 
stock products prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were placed in_ the 
record after being identified by Dr. O. C. 
Stine, agricultural economist in charge 
of statistical and historical research of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Increased participation of livestock 
producers cooperative marketing associa- 
tions in the sale of livestock at terminal 


markets was pointed out by H. H. Hurl-[ 


burt, of the Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting of the Federal Farm Board. The 
dollar value of their business increased, 
he said, from $37,878,759 in 1920 to $314,- 
522,635 in 1929. In the latter year the 


cooperatives handled 1,904,000 head of | 


cattld, 8,054,000 hogs, and 2,093,000 hogs, 
e said. 


In response to an inquqiry by Harold | 


B. Teegarden, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, who is conducting the 
4 vernment’s: case, Mr. Hurlburt ex- 

«plained that the cooperative organiza- 
tions deal through the terminal markets 
and not direct with the packers near the 
producing points. He estimated, how- 
ever, that 50 or 60 per cent of the sales 
at the terminal markets go to the 
packers, 


| small amounts. 


| good deal of dust. 


ing held in connection with perfection of 
a unit plan. 


~_—— 


fornia are more promising, it was stated | 


logical Survey, Dr. George Otis Smith. | 


z 
View of Establis 


Crated in two express cars, 34 young 
musk oxen from Greenland, the Federal 
|Government’s hope for a great herd in 
|by through train from Athenia, N. J., 
/Oct. 18 to Seattle, Wash, en route to 
their permanent station in the neigh- 
|borhood of Fairbanks, Alaska. It will 
be a case of return of the species to a 
land where once musk oxen flourished. 
They disappeared from Alaska before the 
‘United States bought that territory from 
Russia in the sixties. 

Dr. W. B. Bell, in charge of the Divi- 
|sion of Biological Investigations of the 
Bureau of Biology, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated orally Oct. 8 that the 
herd, which reached New York City Sept. 
15 from Greenland via Norway and has 
since been in quarantine at Athenia as a 
safeguard against foot and mouth dis- 
;ease, is due at Seattle Oct. 23 and to 





}leave there by boat Oct. 24 for Seward | 


Methods of Eliminating Dust Hazard 


And Kind of D 


Workmen in the dusty trades form the 
largest group exposed ‘to any particular 
industrial hazard, the Public Health 
Service stated on Oct. 8. 

The dusts vary in their ill-effects, ac- 
cording to kind and amount, it was) 
stated, with definitely poisonous effects| 
known to result from lead dust in stor- 
age battery plants and potteries, and| 
.with the dust of granite-cutting plants} 
shown to produce silicosis, resulting in 
fatal pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Ventilation offers the primary way of | 
meeting the hazard, it was stated, and 
in many industries steps have been taken} 
to dispose of the dust at its source. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Dust can never be for very long out| 
of our thoughts or our eyes. It bears| 
an important relation to fogs and rains. 
It causes our colorful sinsets. Thé air} 
is never free from it. Volcanic dust has 
been found thousands of miles from its 
source. Pollen from Alaska has_ been 
carried far into this country. To the 


The painter who is putting a fine finish 
on furniture or automobiles must make 
special provision to keep out the dust. 
That created in the course of certain 
manufacturing processes sometimes! 


From the point of view of health, dust 
is also very important, especially in its 
In some 
cases dust created in manufacturing 
processes is definitely poisonous, even in} 
For instance, lead dust 
in storage battery plants, potteries, and 
other industries. There are also other 
poisonous dusts. 

It is desired to call attention to an-| 
other aspect of dust in its relation to 
health—the breathing in by the worker 
of large amounts of fine particles, not 
in themselves poisonous. 

If the dust is of sufficient fineness | 
(much too small to see with the naked 
eye), some of it will get into the lungs. | 
Dust containing free silica or quartz has 
been found to have a very injurious ef- 
fect if present in sufficient quantities, 
producing silicosis, a fibrosis of the 
lungs which predisposes to a fatal form! 
of tuberculosis. Many dusts also cause 
minor upper respiratory diseases, and in 
some cases skin infections. Workmen 
employed in the dusty trades comprise | 
the largest group exposed to any partic- 
ular industrial hazard. 


Body Cannot Ward Off 
All of Dust Particles 


The body can protect itself from a} 
Small hairs which 
line the nasal passages and specialized 
cells of the bronchial tubes intercept 
some of the particles of dust before they 
reach the lungs. But as much as 13 
grams of silica rock dust were found in 
the lungs of a miner who died from sili- 
cosis. 

In the various industries, all kinds of 
dust are encountered. Organic dusts, 
such as animal and vegetable fibers, are 
found in the textile trades, in flour mill- 
ing, in sawmills, and in other industries, 





\ 


| Among Industrial Workers Studied 


Public Health Service Says Ill Effects Vary With Amount 


‘ 


ust Encountered 


bon dust in coal mines; vegetable dust in 
a cotton manufacturing plant; metal and 
other dusts in a silver polishing plant; 


land municipal dust to which street sweep- 


ers are exposed, 

These studies have shown that there 
is a great difference in the harmful- 
ness of dust. Of those studied, the only 


dust which had a really serious or fatal 


effect upon the. worker was that con- 
taining free silica. In the investigation 
of granite cutting plants most of the 
workers were found to be exposed to an 


average of 60,000,000 particles of dust 
per cubic foot of air. The dust contained 
about 70 per cent silica, of which about 
35 per cent was in the form of quartz 
or free silica. 

Under such conditions there was an 
almost universal occurrence of silicosis, 
and a large proportion of the workers 
developed pulmonary tuberculosis. This 
disease, as a rule, did not make its ap- 
pearance until after some 20 years of 
exposure, but when it did develop, a fatal 
result within less than two years was 
almost certain. 

It used to be thought that the harmful 
effect of silica dust lay in the sharpness 
of particles, but now it is believed that 
some chemical effect is present, associ- 


ated with the slow dissolving of the free 


silica particles. 

It was not found in this investigation 
that it would be necessary to eliminate 
all of the dust to do away with the 


|hazard. A safe limit of somewhere be- 


tween 9,000,000 and 20,000,000 particles 


jof dust per cubic foot of air could be 


established. 
Highest Concentrations 


Are Found in Coal Mines 


The highest concentrations of dust 
were found in coal mining, both hard 
and soft. In these studies there was no 
great excess of sickness, but there did 
appear to be a slowly developing fibro- 
sis which was in a way parallel with the 
early silicosis found among persons ex- 
posed to silica dust, but without the 


|tendency toward tuberculosis. 


A large amount of dust was also found 
in a cement plant. This plant was not 
typical, but was chosen because a great 
deal of calcium dust was present. Al- 
though no permanently serious effects 
appeared in this investigation, the 
workers were subject to a higher fre- 
quency of upper minor respiratory dis- 
eases and some other conditions. 

The other studies have added consid- 
erable information of a negative nature. 
In the concentrations found, dust en- 
; countered in silver polishing, in a cotton 
| plant, and that to which street sweepers 
were exposed appeared to have no harm- 
ful effect upon the workers. In all of 


Alaska in future years, will, be shipped | 


ion of the herd of 
procured by the 
tinct there before 


hirty-four Young Animals to Be Placed in North With Department of Commerce 


hing Large Herd 


land Fairbanks. Near Fairbanks they | 
| will be placed in a 1,200-acre range en- 
closure. 

Dr. Bell said musk oxen, which are| 
much like buffalo, once inhabited the re-| 
gion around the Arctic and still live in! 
northern Canada and in Greenland. Con-} 
|gress appropriated $40,000, for acquisi-| 
tion of this herd at the tequest of the! 
Alaskan Legislature. Dr. Bell said the! 


P 
tory with large stocks of these animals in the future. 
The species once flourished in Alaska but became ex- 


ritory from Russia. 


Herd of Musk Oxen to Be Transported Additional Airway | 
Across Continent on J ourney to Alaska Construction Planned 


am | 


epartment of Agriculture. 


the United States bought the Ter- 


/ 





Rearranges Program to 
Include New Route 


| 

Rearrangement of the construction) 
program for the current fiscal year will | 
enable the Department of Commerce to 
build a considerable section of the new 
central transcontinental airway, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Aeronautics, Clar- 
ence M. Young, announced orally Oct. 8. 


Funds for the establishment of facili- 


| Legislature enacting them. 


Exceeded Right in Retroactive Laws” 
Supreme Bench Passes Upon Validity of 1,500. 


Statutes Governors Failed to Si 


Within Specified Period 


Hartford, Oct. 8. 


For the second time within a year, the|only endeavored to reenact the bills, but it 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut | to make them retroactive to the dates of 
original passage, and to legalize the sig- — 


has passed upon the validity of APProxi-| natures of the several governors, whi 
declared by the Supreme 


State of Connecticut: 


mately 1,500 laws of that State declared|had been 
to be invalid because of the failure of) Court’s decision to have been wunconsti- 
the governor to sign them within a lim-| tutional. 

ited time after the adjournment of the| The court has recently handed down 
four more decisiones reiative to the same 


|Department hoped that through this ties on the route from Albuquerque, N. 
|herd musk oxen will ultimately be re-| Mex. are available, Col. Young declared, 
established in large numbers in Alaska. | although this work was not included in 
| Their flesh, he said, is excellent food. | the original plans for the Aeronautics 
L, J. Palmer and Charles Rouse, the for-| Branch during the current fiscal year. 

|mer in charge of the Biological Survey’s| The cost of establishing these aids to 








‘Cost of Crime and Prohibi- 
tion Considered; Group 
Submits Report 


| 


| reindeer experiment station near Fair-| navigation cannot be determined until 
banks, will. accompany the herd. after a preliminary survey is conducted, 
art the Aeronautics Branch said. Orders for 
M 2 R d the survey are expected in the immediate 
eetings esume future and work will be begun as soon as 
selection of sites for intermediate fields 
B L : ¢ Se |and beacons has been made, the Assistant | 

y aw Lommission Secretary said. 
Pae) Program Rearranged 
“We have rearranged the program for 
the current fiscal year and will have 
|funds available for construction of the 
| Western section of this airway,” Col. 
Young stated. “This will put into opera- 
tion from Albuquerque west to the coast 
| an we, dé ene: 7 = — 
‘ ’ including intermediate fields, acons, 
Chairman George W. Wickersham of! and radio stations, for full 24-hour fly- 
ithe National Commission on Law Ob ing. We plan to get at the work very 
servance and Enforcement stated orally soon,” ae 
;Oct, 8 that “it was his hope that the; Lights maintained by the operating 
Commission would have some  definite| company which has been awarded the 


In July, 1929, in the case of McCook 


|v. State of Connecticut, the court held 


that a law, under which the State sought 
to condemn land for purposes of a sani- 
tarium, was invlid becuse it had not been 
signed by the governor within § three 
days after the adjournment of the ‘gen- 


|eral assembly. 


Following the discovery that hundreds 
of other laws were similarly invalid for 
the same reasons, a special session of 
the legislature was called on Aug. 6 
1929, for the purpose of reenacting them. 
In passing six bills the legislature not 


More Than Third of Virginia 


Expenses Goes Into Roads) 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Richmond, Oct. 8. 
Expenditures of the State Government 
of Virginia during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, totaled $6,635,575, which 
is $3,852,902 more than for 1929, accord- 
ing to the annual report of E. R. Combs, 
State Comptroller, just forwarded to 


|Governor John Garland Pollard. 
Increased highway expenditures ac-| 


counted for the increased total, said the 
report. The highway expenditures, 
largely from fixed special funds, totaled 
$4,781,187 more than during the 1929 fis- 
cal year. The Highway Department ex- 
pended $17,640,430, which was 37.83 per 
cent of the total. 

The Department of Education spent 
$14,959,587, which was 32.08 per cent of 
the total and $985,096 less than last year. 


acts in which it is declared that the © 
\1,500 laws previously declared invalid 
| were so im fact up to the time of their 
reenactment on Aug. 6, 1929, and the 
legislature exceeded its powers in at- 
|tempting to make them retroactive, and 
jattempted to assume the functions of 
the courts in passing on the constitu- 
tionality of the time of signing the va- 
rious measures. 

Justice Wheeler, who rendered the 
opinion of the court in the case of 


’|Preveslin et al. v. Derby and Ansonia 


|Development, Company, pointed out that 
|the act there under consideration, signed 
| 32 days after the adjournment in 1927, 
and said that in the McCook case such 
acts were “‘held void, not in the sense 
that they are voidable,” but “in the sense 
|that such acts are of no legal effect.” 
Justice Wheeler declared that there, 
would be mo occasion to review the case 
“were it mot that the attorney general 
in the performance of his duty, discusses 
in brief im argument, certain features 
involved im the decision of this constitu- 
tional question which he does not appear 
to have Giscussed in the former argu- 
| ment.” 
The court, however, declared that “in, 
| light of the construction we have given 
|Section 12 of Article IV, we think it.es- 
sential that the presentation of these 
bills should be made forthwith, followin 
adjournment of the general assembly, a 
that “presentation” in sectiom 42 con- 
| strued in connection with this constitu- 
tional provision, requires a like construc- 
tion. The governor would thus have the 
full three-day period for the presenta- 
tion and consideration of these bills.” 





SHIRTMAKE RS AN 
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SHIRTS 


Those who prefer White Shirts find our 
Wonderful Materials as unlimited as in 


|report on the’ subject of prohib?tion prior 
= the time Congress meets in Decem-| 
er. | 

The Commission has not determined, 
he explained, whether its report on this 
subject. will deal merely with procedural 
matters or whether it will attempt to 


new air mail contract for this route, 
Transcontinental Air Transport—West- 
ern Air Express, will supplement the fa- 
cilities installed by the Department, the 
Assistant Secretary said, and work al- 
ready is well under way to complete the 
airway from Philadelphia to Kansas 


Colored Shirtings. Prices $10.00 upward. 


We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 


NEW YORK— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO— 6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


City. There are two sections of lighted 
iquestion. ‘Prohibition has been one of| Toute in the western half of the trunk 
lthe main, if not the main problem with| line, and facilities for night flying will 
|which he have had to deal,” the chair- | ¢xist practically to Wichita, Kans., when 
man declared. | work now in_progress is completed, the | 
| Meeting Is Held Aeronautics Branch said. 


deal with the merits of the prohibition 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 





Mr. Wickersham made this statement | 
at*the conclusion of a meeting of the 
entite membership of the Commission. 
Meetings of the full Commission have 
not been held during the Summer 
months. 

The Commission decided at its session, 
according to the chairman, to make a 
complete survey of the costs of crime, or, 
as he stated, “the luxury of crime in the 
United States.” 

The sessions of the Commission will be 
continued on Oct 9, and possibly through- 
out this week and-next, he said. 

Members of the Committee have dis- 
cussed many problems during the Sum- 
mer recess, Mr. Wickersham said, and 
have gone over reports of various com- 
mittees and experts. 

The resignation of Max Lowenthal as 
secretary to the Commission was ac- 
cepted, and William S, Barry was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The two principal subjects under dis- 
cussion by the Commission at its session 
were the costs of crime and prohibition, 
the Chairman of the Commission, George 
W. Wickershan,, stated orally at the close 
of meeting. 

Chairman Wickersham submitted a re- 
port on prohibition from the committee 
of the Commission studying this ques- 
tion. “The problem of prohibition formed 
an important part of the discussion to- 
day,” he said. Mr. Wickersham did not 
indicate the nature of the report. 

A definite report by the Commission is 
expected by Chairman Wickersham, to be 
jready by the time Congress meets in 
|December. It is not certain, however, he 
| explained, that the Commission can make 
ja report by that time. It has not yet 
j|been decided, he explained, whether the 
Commission will deal only with proce- 
dural matters or also consider and report 
jon the merits of the prohibition question. 
| “A very interesting report on the cost 
‘ crime,’”” Mr. Wickersham said, “was 
submitted by Sidney P. Simpson and 
|Goldthwaite Dorr, experts for the Com- 
| mission who made a study of the cost of 
;crime in the City of Rochester, N. Y. The 
jcost of the administration of criminal 


| justice for the year 1929 in that city was 
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out of the earth 


swift and com- 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


spun metal in slim wires to carry their 


sere neem ee SS 


| $1,475,000, ‘the report showed. 
The Chairman explained that this in- 
cludes only the direct cost of crime and 


plete an application of natural forces to the 
doing of daily tasks. Man’s leaping knowl} 


voices anywhere*with the speed of light 
...and make neighbors of the scattered 


these cases the concentrations were rela-|40es not include the indirect costs, such 
tively low. In the case of street sweepers, | #8 the losses to the community through 
however, the air breathed had a higher |'acketeering, insurance against crime, 
concentration than that to which the | 40m, and other items, 


edge . 


laboratories, airplanes and electric locomo- 


.. embodied in industrial plants and 


millions of America. 
Joining. homes and work places, towns 


Mr, Teegarden inquired if ownership | Inorganic dusts, which include calcium, 
of stockyards by the packers, now pro-| silica, and other mineral dusts, are found 
hibited by the consent decree, would not! in various grinding processes, in granite- 
place them in a position where “they | cutting, in mines, or in cement making, 
could allot pens or bestow other favors.” | and in many other industries. 
Committees composed of commission men | The harmful effect on the body of 
and representatives of the stockyards/ breathing large amounts of dust depends 
allot the pens, Mr. Hurlburt stated. He | on the character of the dust, the amount 
said he did not know how these com-! to which the worker is exposed, and the 


mittees were appointed. 
Discrimination Alleged 
Mr. Hurlburt declared that some of 
the cooperative organizations are being 
discriminated against at terminal mar- 
kets in St. Louis and Denver. On these 
two markets, he asserted that “there is 


conduct which looks very much like boy- | 


cotts against the cooperatives.” 

Asked whether this alleged discrimi- 
nation was induced ‘‘at the hands of the 
packers or commission men,” Mr. Hurl- 
burt said that he had no information 
on the matter. 

Hutzel Metzger, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of praperntive Marketing of the | 
Farm Board, identified reports showing | 
that agricultural cooperatives now do an 


| length of time he has been breathing the 
|dust. In order to obtain more definite 
information in regard to these three 
points, the United States Public Health 


Service has made a series of investiga- | 


| tions, each dealing with a different type 
| of dust. 

In these studies, the cause and sever- 
ity of disabling illness among the work- 
ers have been observed over a period of 
time, from one to three years; careful 


| physical examinations have been made, | 
| X-rays of the lungs have been obtained | ties 9 


wherever possible, and careful determi- 
nations have been made as to the amount 
and kind of dust present. 


Six kinds of dust have been studied: 


Line is semigovernmental.” 

» Mr. Dockendorf said that the break- 
ing down of overhead into the compa- 
nents and a careful analysis as to the 
possible savings under each heading 
shows that any enormous saving under 
consolidation is impossible of achieve- 
ment, and it was believed that an esti- 
mate of an outside figure of $66,383, is 
an absolute. fair estimate of the possibili- 





f saving by consolidation over the 
cost under separate private ownership. 
| The reason why greater savings are not 
| possible, he stated, is the fact that such 
a substantial portion of the total figure 


| Calcium dust in a Portland cement plant; | referred to as “overhead” must be ex-| 
| Silica dust in granite-cutting plants; car-! pended by anyone operating his’ line. 


Havre, and, as you know, the French} 


average city dweller is exposed. : 
Ship Line Operators Ask The President's Day 


To Increase Bids for Sale 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
certainly disrupt the friendly relations 
that we now have with the French Line. 
|The French Government would bitterly 
resent another passenger line going into 


a 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 8 


7 a m.—The President returned 
from Kings Mountain, S. C., where 
he delivered an address at the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the Revolu- 
tionary Battle of Kings Mountain. | 

10:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Agri- | 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
members of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, consisting of the chairman, 
Samuel A. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Hugh L. Scott, Princeton, N. J.; Clem- 
ent §. Ucker, of Baltimore, Md.; Flora 
Warren Seymour, of Chicago, Il; 
Mary Vaux Walcott, of Washington, 
D. C., and the secretary of the Board, 
telat McDowell, of Washington, 

Remainder of day—Engaged with | 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 








tives ... has won new power and freedom. _and distant cities, the Bell Telephone Sys- 


Machines are the symbols of anew relation- tem has furnished a new communication 
ship with nature. They are the servants of for this mew age. Forwarding the growth 
of the nation, giving better and more com- 
plete service in advance of the demand, 


its function has become the indispensable 


this civilization . . . helping men to extend 
the limits of their opportunities, to change 
the character of their life. 

Americans have been pre-eminent in one of furnishing the means of social and 
contacts in crowded cities and 


the length and 


this change, for in whatever they do they _ business 


seek to utilize nature to the utmost. They scattered 


villages over 
have taken the power out of the earth _ breadth of a continent. 
and from the running streams. They have 
made it turn the wheels of their industry 
and move their products by rail and 


road. They have made color and 


The Bell System is constantly improving 
the scope, speed and accuracy of.its service. 
Its work of contributing to the welfare 

(a) and prosperity of American life goes 


variety out of chemistry. They have on with increasing . purpose and pace. 


ve" business of over $2,500,000. 
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“cms 2agay_ 
: Presented Factory Labor 
On Immunity of | 
Foreign Envoys 





ed in 30-day Period by 


| 
KS State Commissioner 





esti i of | State of New York: 
Question as to Propriety at New Xork: 


- Service of Process on Am-| An increase of about 2 per cent in fac- 
bassador Is Before Court tory employment in New York State 


ro : * ‘from the middle of August to the middle 
: For Determination lof September is the first gain to be re- 


‘ : ‘ ported since last October, according to a 
: ze see of et a ue | Statement issued Oct. 8 by the State In- 
pk nee & focal © dustrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins. 


‘ with a process issued ’ 

in iret eck utituted a American| “The September gain,” the statement 

citizen in a United States court against | S2id, “is expected to cause a rise of about 

such foreign government is before the ‘WO points in the index number of em- 

Court of Appeals of the District of | ployment in the State, which rte 

Columbia for determination in the case | August at 82,7. The percentage rise for 
the month compares favorably with that 


of Vahan Cardashian v. Edgar C. Sny- of other years, although the present level 


der et al. A 
° of employment is the lowest of any Sep- 
This case came before the court on tember on record. The total decline in 


Oct. 8 for hearing. A short argument oan . 
: : \ ployment from October, 1929, to Au- 
was presented by Assistant United States | gust, 1930, was about 18 per cent. 


Attorney Neil Burkinshaw on behalf of | a 

Mr. Snyder, who is the United States These statements are based on re- 

marshal for the District of Columbia.) Ports from about 1,700 factories which 
|report regularly to the New York State 


Counsel for Mr. Cardashian, Weston f 
een Jr., presented no argument but| Department or Labor. The list of report- 
ing factories includes concerns in all lines 


submitted\ his case to the court on a) n , 
brief previously filed. | of manufacturing and located in all parts 
It was contended by Mr. Burkinshaw|Of the State. Index numbers are con- 
that a diplomatic representative of aj Structed with the monthly average for 
foreign government possesses immunity | the three years 1925-27 as 100. 
from civil and criminal jurisdiction, and | “Net gains in employment from mid- 
cannot be sued, arrested or punished by| August to mid-September were shown by 
the laws of thiscountry. This immunity,| nearly all the industrial divisions on the 
ho asserted, is recognized by the statu-; Department of Labor’s list. Especially 
tory laws of the United States, | good gains were reported by the New 
Contentions Listed | York City clothing firms, which were in 
Mr. Burkinshaw quoted the following the full swing of their autumn trade, 
language from the opinion in the case and by the up-State textile mills, which 


: were increasing forces following the se- 
of Beers v. Arkansas, 61 U. S. 525: “It| vere cuts of recent months.” 


= an app age of rer | 
East Displays Trend 
To Warmer Winters 








sovereign can not be sued in its own! 
courts, or in any other, without its con- 
sent and permission.” 

Five principal contentions are set 
forth by counsel for Mr. Cardashian in | 
support of the proposition that a writ 
of mandamus should issue to compel the | 
United States Marshal to serve, process | 
on Ahmed Mouhtar Bey, the recognized | 
Ambassador of the Government of Tur- ; 
key. These contentions are as follows: | 

1. Even an ambassador of unquestioned | 
diplomatic status may be served with 
process in a civil suit gainst the nation | 
he represents. 

2. The exchange of ambassadors with 
‘Turkey, having been accomplished on the | 
basis of a treaty rejected by the United | 
States Senate, is unconstitutional, and | 
Ahmed Mouhtar Bey, therefore, has no 
diplomatic status. 

3. Turkey can not successfully assert 
immunity from suit in a court of the 
United States on a business or commer- 
cial contract made with a citizen of the 
United States, which contract contem- 
plated that it be performed within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

4. Turkey’s juridical sovereignty is 
qualified by treaty—she is not entitled 
‘ to immunity. 

5. Any alleged immunity of Turkey 
from suit in courts of the United States | 
can not defeat the- right of appellant | 
to have process served upon Ahmed 
Mouhtar Bey. 

Absolute Immunity Denied 

Any claim of diplomatic immunity for 
the ambassador or his residence, counsel | 
for Mr. Cardashian maintains, must be 
founded upon exemptions allowed at the 
present time by this country, or upon | 
the claim that such immunity is indis- 
pensable to the free exercise of diplo- 
matic functions. 

But, it is pointed out, the “United 
States has neither expressly nor im- 
pliedly conferred upon ambassadors im- 
munity from service of process in suits | 
against foreign states, and any claim to | 
such immunity is not supported by the | 2®Ywhere on the face of the globe, so 
law of nations.” | far as there is any information, is 90 

“Any claim to a general or absolute | degrees below zero, reported to have 

immunity of foreign states in courts of been registered at Verkhoyansk, — 
the United States is conclusively nega- northeastern Siberia, about 700 miles 
tived by the express provision of the | S°Uth of the Arctic Ocean. 
Constitution that the judicial power shall The temperatures there, he said, were 
extend to ‘controversies between a State | Feported to have been registered “as low 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign | 45 93.6 to 97.6 below zero but the ob- 
sates, citizens or subjects,’” it is de- 
clared in the brief for Mr. Cardashian. 
The rule which is generally recognized | 
in the United States, Great Britain and 
continental countries, it is claimed, is 
that “a State is immune from suit when 
it acts in its sovereign capacity, but when 
it participates in ordinary commercial 
transactions of a private nature it loses 
its right to exemption.” 

This case came before the court of ap- 
Peals on an appeal from an order of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia denying Mr. Cardashian’s petition 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
United States marshal to serve process | 
upon the Turkish ambassador, Ahmed | 
Mouhtar Bey. The marshal had refused 
to serve the process after Mr. Carda- 
shian had commenced an action against 
the Government of Turkey to recover 


Study by Weather Bureau 
Over Long 


[Contirned from Page 1.] 


Greenland ranch in Death Valley, Calif. 
It was 121 there in June, 1930, 110 in 
May, and 106 in April, but in April Ari- 
zona beat it with a temperature that 
soared up to 108. 


“July is usually warmer and January 
usually colder than any other months of 
the year for the United States as a 
whole, so far as our records go. The 
extremes come about the middle of July 
and the latter part of January. 

“The lowest temperature of the United 
States proper so far in 1930,” Mr. Kincer 
continued, “was 57 degrees below zero 
at Riverdale, Wyo., last January. That 
is getting rather close to the absolute 





so far as known, which was 65 degrees 
below zero, registered at Miles City, 
Mont., in January, 1888. 
ures registered last January included 54 
degrees below zero at Pearl, Colo., 52 
below at Grant, Mont., and Danner, 


of other places. 


“Up in Alaska, the 1930 maximum cold 
reported was only 50 degrees below 
zero, at Yukon.” 


F. G. Tingley, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau’s marine division, after analyz- 
ing some world’ temperature figures, 
stated orally that “the most reliable 
absolute minimum temperature observed 


based were made there from“1884 to 
1892, inclusive, with the use of an alcohol 
thermometer, which was not checked at 
the lowest temperatures.” 


It was found that the alcohol ther- 
mometers differed from the mercury 
thermometers only in decimal points. 
After making certain allowances, the 
temperature was stated to have been 
probably 90 degrees. The temperature 
on the land there is lower than on the 
| frozen ocean in the Arctic because of 
| the influence of the unfrozen w 
| the Arctic ice, 
| Heat Records of America 


ers there telegraph into the Bureau tem- 
peratures that have been at times as 
low as 60 degrees below zero at Eagle, 
the sum of $20,000 alleged to be due for | Alaska, but of course that goes not hap- 
Services performed in this country at| pen every year, by any means. There is 
the request of official representatives of | a record, however, of a still lower figure 
the Government of Turkey. for Alaska, that of 76 degrees below, 
registered at Tanana, Alaska, back in 
January, 1886, which is the lowest ever 
recorded in that territory. 

“The highest temperature ever re- 
corded in North America in a standard 
thermometer in a standard shelter was 
134 degrees Fahrenheit at the Greenland 
Ranch, in Death Valley, California, on 
July 10, 1913, recorded in the course of 
a seven-day period of extraordinary heat. 
This period had the following maxima: 
July 8, 128 above zero; July 9, 129 above; 
July 10, 134; July 11, 129; July 12, 130; 


Help for Disabled 


Sought in. Kansas 


Rehabilitation Termed lupor- 
tant Factor im Education 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—Local boards 
of education have a responsibility for the 


disabled man or woman equal to them! July 13, 131; July 14, $27. In all, prob- 
responsibility for the more fortunate! ably such a series of extremely high 
members of their communities, accor€-| temperatures has rarely occurred in| 


ing to an address yesterday by Dr. J. C 
Wright, Director of the Federal Boara 
for Voéational Education, before the Na- 
tional Conference on Vocational Rehabil 
itation, meeting in Kansas City. 

Rehabilitation, he said, may be re- | 
garded as a part of*a balanced educa- 
tional program, 

“The economic value of the rehabiii- 
tation program, both to the individal atid 
the community, and the fact that it is 
a humanitaian service, and that the re- 
habilitated individual becomes a potentiai 
taxpayer by reason of his increased earn 
img capacity, can easily be shown,” de- 
elared Dr, Wright. 

uoting an estimate that approxi- 
mately 55,000 men and women are per-| 
manently disabled and vocationally hand- | 
jeapped each year, and might profit by 
a rehabilitation service, Dr. Wright out- 
lined a program by which 13,000 cases 
might be handled each year under a 
State and local program. 

“We can proceed upon the theory,” he 
said, “that all education is a public re 
Sponsibility, and that the Federal, State 
mnd local governments should partici- 

te equally in making it available. Re- 

ilitation is a cooperative movement | 
which all of our society is interested.” 


wether history, even in Death Valley. 
“It has been reported that there was 
registered at Azizia, in Tripoli, a tem- 
perature of 136.4 degrees above zero, 
on Sept. 13, 1922, under a cloudless sky 
and with wind from the southwest. 
| zia is relatively near the sea and in a 
region of only semi-desert character. On 
the same day at the capital of Tripoli it 
was 115 above, it was 111 at Sidi Mesri, 
and 112 to 117 above at other places in 
that section of the world. 
Death Valley 
“In Mesopotamia, just recently, in 
August, 1930, there was a great heat 
wave, with a temperature of 130 de- 
grees above zero in the shade. In the 
interior of New South Wales, 129 degrees 
and even 131 degrees above zero show on 
the old records of Jan. 21, 1845. At 
Basra, on the lower Euphrates in Mes- 
opotamia, 129 degrees was registered in 
July, 1921, and 127 above was reported 
to have been registered at Kauar Oasis, 
in the French Sahara. Temperatures al- 
most as high have been recorded ‘n the 


Phenomenon 


degrees above zero, on July 13, 1897. 














Gains in New York 


| Two Per Cent Increase Report-| 


| 


1 
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‘Total of 3,000 Miles Covered in, Initial Voyage From 
Great Lakes to Norfolk, Va. 


See 
mt 


Lightships anchored at dangerous points in coastal 
waters are visited periodically by tenders of the United 
States Lighthouse Service which supply them with pro- 
visions, fresh water, fuel and other necessities. 
lightships thus are enabled constantly to remain in 








The Lighthouse Service has added to;people are familiar. These ships per- 


its patrol fleet another modern tender, 
which has just completed its initial voy- 


age of 3,000 miles from the Great Lakes 


_ Shows Less Precipitation | The new lighthouse tender 


registered in July and August on the miles 


to its station in Chesapeake Bay, the;ony means of communication between 
Department of Commerce stated on Oct.| many of the isolated stations and the 
Period Also 8: The Department’s statement follows | mainland. They maintain thousands of 


m full text: 


built 
Bay, 
Oct. 


especially for work in Chesapeake 
arrived in Norfolk, Va., on Friday, 
3, after a maiden voyage of 3,000 
from the Great Lakes by way of 
the St. Lawrence River, according to the 
Lighthouse Service. Among the ports at 
which the “Violet” called were Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Buffalo, Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax, Boston, and New York. 


A small vessel, built at Manitowoc, 


Wis., chiefly for inside waters, the “Vio- 


let” traversed four of the Great Lakes, 
the entire length of the St. Lawrence 
River, and then came down the coast of 
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Lighthouse Service Adds New Tender 
To Patrol Fleet in Chesapeake Bay 





} 
| 


“Violet,” | those carrying lights are functioning 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| 
| 
| 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New Eng- | 


land, and the Middle Atlantic States. In 


spite of some rough weather, she was | 
pronounced by the captain and by officials 
|of the Lighthouse Service who were on 
board as extremely seaworthy. 


cold record of the United States proper | 


Other cold fig-| King, 


| Oreg., and 40 below zero at a number | 


in | 


servations on which these figures were | 


| 





ater below | @Nd using the hands. 


pelin.” 


|“*Los Angeles” has an over-all length of 


Az- | 


| 
| 


desert region of India, at Jacabadad, 126 | 


The new ship carried the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses, H. D. King, 
between Buffalo and Montreal. 
before becoming Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with offices in Washington, was 
superintendent of lighthouses in charge 
of the Baltimore and Norfolk district, 
where the “Violet” will be stationed. 

This new lighthouse tender, which will 
soon form one of the fleet of over 50 ves- 
sels, which maintain the lighthouses, 
lightships, and buoys, along the coast 
line, will have duties with which few 





Health Service Identifies 
Cause of Ginger Paralysis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
developed by an able chemist. The par- 
alytic effect of the chemical probably 
was not known to the chemist, however, 


} 


Mr. | in the Lighthouse Service. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
j 
} 


or he would not have suggested the sub- | 


stitution. 


None of the poison constituent has 
been found in the products of reputable 
manufacturers of ginger extract. 


The cause of the disease was traced 
by separating the constituents of sam- 
ples of the extract which had caused the 
disease, and giving the resulting sepa- 
rate chemicals to animals. By this 
means the chemical-which caused the dis- 
ease was identified, since it produced 
a disease in monkeys and other animals 
similar to that in man. One of the most 
obvidus results was a paralysis of the 
extremities, causing difficulty in walking 
Death followed in 
Many cases, 


A peculiar fact brought out by the 


“In the ordinary course of Winters in | Fesearch was that, while rabbits became 
Alaska,” Mr. Tingley said, “our observ-|#ffected with the disease when samples 


of the poison were taken through the 
mouth, monkeys were not so affected, 


Monkeys, however, contracted the dis- | 


ease when samples were injected beneath 
the skin. 


mune to this poison taken into the di- 
gestive tract, although man is not and 
rabbits are not. 


Navy Department to Keep 


The conclusion was reached, 
therefore, that the monkey species is im- 


| 
| 





‘Los Angeles’ in Service 


[Continued from Page £3 
by the Zeppelin Co. at Friedrichshafe 


commanding officer of the 


n, 
| was completed in September, 1924, and| 
was flown across the Atlantic by a Ger- 
| man crew under Dr. Hugo Eckener, now 


“Graf Zep- 


The Navy’s new airship “ZRS-4,” now | 


| under construction at Akron, Ohio, is 


considerably larger than the “Los An.- | 


geles,” the Department explained. The 
658.3 feet, a diameter of 9Q.7 feet, gas 
capacity of 2,470,000 cubic feet, useful 
lift of 60,000 pounds, and five engines 
with total horsepower of 2,000. The 
“ZRS-4” is 785 feet long and 132.9 feet 
in diameter, has a gas capacity of 6,500,- 


000 cubic feet, and will be powered with | 


eight engines with a total of 4,480 horse- 
power. 

(Publication of the authorized 
summary of the report of the Board 
of Inspection and Survey, as an- 
nounced by the Department of the 
Navy, will begin in the issue of 
Oct. 10.) 
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of 1930 in this country was beginning 
to be really extensive, there was an 


unusually heavy rainfall in Death Vai- 


ley, the hottest spot in North America, 
More than | 


and flowers blossomed there. 
90 species of comparatively rare plant 


were found there by Dr. F, A, Thachery, 
of the Department of Agriculture, and | 


, ¥ i old inhabitants told him that such flowers |, 
“It is an interesting fact that in May,| blossomed in the valley only about once 
11930, just about the time the drought] in 20 or 30 years.” 


tender ; ue 
tee 
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United States Lighthouse Service. 

position to aid marine navigators; The above photo- 

graph shows a tender, in the foreground, pumping 

fresh water through a hose line to the lightship, while 

provisions are being sent over in the small boat de- 

picted approaching the lightship. 
i 
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The 


‘Suit Seeks Recovery 


Of, Book Collection 





| Library of Congress Alleged to 
Have Forfeited Rights 





A suit to obtain from Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of the Library of Congress, 4 


form a constant patrol of all United 
States waters, carrying supplies to light- 
houses and lightships and forming the 


he i$ “unjustly detaining” was filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia Oct, 8. \ 

The suit is brought on behalf of George 
Curtis Treadwell and Hugh Reilly, ex- 
ecutors under the will of Emma Tread- 
well Thacher. It is alleged that a col- 
| leetion of books, pamphlets, autographs, 
autograph letters, manuscripts, and doc- 


buoys in their correct position, see that 


properly, and aften make long voyages 
to sea in search of buoys which have 
broken from their moorings. 

The distinguishing feature of light- 
house tenders is the heavy foremast and 
boom with which they handle these 
uoys. Seen from a distance, a buoy 
may appear small, but many of them 
weigh 15 tons, and considerable seaman- 
ship is required to transfer one from 
the deck of a tender to its exact position 
in the water, especially with a heavy sea 
running. 


When a ship comes into port and re- 
ports a buoy as missing, off its proper 
station; gr its light out, it is a lighthouse 
h puts to sea immediately; 
spare buoy, extra tanks of 
gas, and the equipment to make minor 
repairs. Going alongside a buoy pitch- 
ing in a rough sea, and putting men 
aboard it to relight the lantern, is a 
hazardous task, but is in the line of duty 


and queens or other rulers of England, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy, including the 
popes of Rome and including a = 
onic collection, were given to the ee 
States of America under the will o 
Emma Treadwell Thacher. 

By the terms of this will, the declara- 
tion states, the collection was to oe 
in the Library of Congress as the Col- 
lection of John Boyd Thacher.” Two 
‘conditions of the gift were that the Li- 
‘brarian should prepare and publish . 
catalogue of the collection and that al 
necessary precautions for the eens 
tion and safety of the collection shou 
be observed. é as 

It is contended that the will provided 
that the collection should revert at any 
time to the residue of the estate in the 
évent of the failure to fully observe the 
conditions set forth in the will. | The 
plaintiffs contend that these conditions 
have not been observed and that on.Sept. 
7, 1929, the collection was, demanded 
from the Librarian who ‘ wrongfully 
failed and refused to deliver it to the 
plaintiff.” 


Lighthouse tenders, such as the “Vio- 
let,” often figure in rescues, taking pas- 
sengers and crews off sinking vessels, 
towing disabled craft to safe harbors, 
and rendering assistance in other ways. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Facts on Women in Industries 
Revealed in Federal Bulletins 


Proper Working Conditions, Good Pay and Length of 
Work Among Subjects Covered in Surveys 





Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals wit 
Communications. 


By Mary H. Turner 


In Charge of Files, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


N THE list of publications- of the 

Women’s Bureau the terms “hours,” 

“wages,” and “working conditions” 
appear with striking frequency. Of 
the 80-odd bulletins prepared and is- 
sued by the Bureau during its 12 years 
of service to the country, all bearing 
upon some phase of women’s employ- 
ment, 34 are reports of investigations 
along the line of one or more of these 
subjects — hours, wages, or working 
conditions, 

Of these reports that cover approxi- 
mately 4,700 plants and more than 
325,000 women, 20 were State - wide 
surveys, the States being as follows: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Because few States are equipped 
with the means of investigating the 
conditions of their women workers, the 
Women’s Bureau has considered these 
surveys as an important and necessary 
part of its program, such investiga- 
tions being made only at the request 
of the State. 


equal importance in the effect upon the 
lives of the workers must be consid- 
ered that other vital subject—wages. 
To the workers, wages spell life. oom 
the pay envolope must come food, shel- 
ter, clothing—in short, all the necessi- 
ties of life, and all the so-called com- 
forts and luxuries as well. 
The amount a worker should : 
in order to accomplish this feat af 
legerdemain has long been a cause 0 
controversy, but, even allowing for the 
difference in standards of living, price 
levels of various commodities, prefer- 
ences of the individual and other fac- 
tors peculiar to the locality or section 
of the country under consideration, it 
appears to be generally conceded that 
the worker should be permitted to earn 
an amount which will enable him te 
keep himself and those ienmediately 
dependent upon him in a_reasona . 
degree of comfort and to allow him, i 
so inclined, to lay away something as 
a provision for old age and as an in- 
surance against sickness and the pe- 
riods of unemployment which, in most 
lines of industry, seem as yet to be 


unavoidable, 

Tt SHOULD also be recognized that 
” the physical conditions of the a 
or factory in which the employe spen ° 
his working hours also have definite ef- 
fects for good or bad upon the lives 
of the worker and his family. Under- 
lying the promotion of good working 
conditions is the same fundamente® 
reason which argues for @ work day . 
reasonable length, that the good healt 
and unimpaired morale of the work- 
ing population are a national poast 
that should be conserved and devel- 
oped. Therefore, any careful analysis 
of the position and outlook of wage- 
earning groups should rightly include 


receive 


* * * 


* 


N ANY discussion of hours, wages, 

and working conditions, subjects so 
vital to the wage-earners of our land, 
that of hours naturally assumes first 
place, since the length of time the 
worker devotes daily to the task of 
earning a living has its effect on 
every other activity in his life. In 
many communities a large part of the 
population is employed in shops and 
factories, and if in such industrial 
centers the hours are overlong the ef- 
fect will be deleterious to the home 
life of the workers, to the community, 
and. if the practice becomes too wide- 


* * 


spread, to the country also. that of working conditions. It shosid 
Workers fatigued from too many be apparent to all that ill-kept, poorly 
hours of labor have no strength or lighted and improperly venti at 


workrooms and inadequate or unsat- 
isfactory sanitary facilities are likely 
to create indifference or dissatisfaction 
in the minds of the workers, with a 
corresponding lessening of efficiency ; 
or, worse stil, to exact a toll in terms 
of health and energy which spells loss 
est degree. of time and money for the wage- 

Along with hours and of almost earner and for the employer. 

In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records,’ 
to appear in the issue of Oct. 10, Mary H. Turner, In Charge of Files, Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, will continue discussion of working conditions 
affecting women in industry. 
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energy left for attention to their fami- 
lies, for self-improvement, for the du- 
ties of citizenship, nor even for the 
more wholesome forms of recreation 
which are so necessary if the health 
and morale of the workers of the goun- 
try are to be maintained in the ‘high- 


collection of books which it is alleged) 


|uments written or subscribed by kings | 













. 





forest system was set wisely aside to be 
retained as an asset of the people, rather 


than to have distribtion into private 


| 


hands. 
Hidden beneath the surface of this 


land of ours were great stores of coai,, 


oil, natural gas and minerals of many 
| varieties stored there through the ages. 


In the more thickly settled portions of 
the country these rapidly came into the 


: possession of private individuals who de- 
| veloped them in accordance with existing 


| economic ) 
tunately, immense stores were so dis- 
tant from the market, or so hard to 
| master, that they were left intact, al- 
| though they were subject to entry as 
| mineral claims. t 
|ing Act was passed, discovery of these 
' resources led to their transfer to private 
hands. 
extensive, can never be replaced. Cer- 
tainly for the control of these great re- 
| sources some form of national strategy 
is desirable and many factors are now 
operating to bring about better control 
and one freer from waste in their devel- 
opment. 





what this 
are trying to do, we are at 
fronted with the fact that in 
| our continent has values, it will be those 
|that we as human beings give to it. | 
is people rather than things that give 
us our real interest. 
of years, no human_eye saw our land. 
| When those early pedestrians crossed 
|the Bering Straits'‘and began that march 
which eventually led their descendants 
to Cape Horn of our neighboring conti- 


practices and demands. For- 


Until the Federal Leas- 


These mineral resources, while 


During the last few decades the real- 


ization of natural wonders of our coun- 
try have led to a comparatively new con- 
|ception as to certain parts of our con- 
tinent. 
have some 20 national beauty spots scat- 
tered throughout all parts of the United 
States. 


Now with general assent we 


Conservation Governs All 
As we look back then, we see that 


our conquest of the continent has been, 
accompanied by many failures and we 
now often have desolation and shabbi- 
ness instead of those wonderful natural 
conditions built up through centuries of 


time. We begin to see as we look for- 
ward the vague outlines of a future 
policy which will bring about a more 


intelligent use of our natural resources 
and which will- restore some of the val- 
jues we have ‘ 
planted, abandoned farms are going back 
into national and State forests and parks. 
New conceptions of taxation are appear- 
ing. Slowly but gradually we are using 
each part of the continent in the way 
that is most profitable. 


lost. Trees are being 


If we halt and look about us to see 
is all about and 
once con- 


so far as 
It 


For ten of millions 


nent to the south, they had but little 
idea of the possibilities of a modern civ- 
ilization. 


We are still in danger with soil ero- 





Part of New York 


what we} 





ORIZED eNTs ONLY Are PreseNTep Herein, BEeInG 
oe Wienoey Comment BY The Unitep States DAILY 


Mr. Wilbur Forecasts Struggle 
Of Opposing Ideals of Nations 


Secretary of the Interior Says America Must 
Make Success of Its System to Convince 


Rest of World 


[Continued from Page 1.] 








| proximity to turning wheels and spin- 


| to restore trees, plants and birds to such 
|of our urban areas as we can. We must 








Charter Ruled Void 


Fall Election for Borough Pres- 


ident to Be Required 





State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 8. 


The New York State Court of Appeals, 


in a decision handed down Oct. 7, held 
that a portion of the New York City 


charter is in conflict with the State Con- 
stitution and ruled that an election is 


k 
| 





| 





necessary this Fall to fill the office of; 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The court affirmed a judgment of the | 
special term granting a motion by the 
Board of Elections for dismissal of the 
complaint of Sam Needleman, a taxpayer, 
who contended no vacancy existed be- 
cause section 382. of the’ city charter 
provided that the Board of Aldermen 
may fill a vacancy for “the unexpired 
term” of the person who died or left 
office prior to completion of his term. 
Mr. Needleman sought to restrain the 
Board of Elections from conducting a 
special election next month. 


The Board argued that section 382 of 


the city charter is in conflict with Arti- 
cle X, section 5 of the — 
William E. C. Mayer, assistant corpo-! 


Constitution. 


ration counsel of the City of New York, 


Polhemus and Israel A. Needleman. 


| thoroughly and thoughtfully to guide the 


| vironment? 





| appeared for the Board of Elections. The | 
plaintiff was represented by George E. 


The full text of the per curiam opinion | 


of the court follows: 


A borough president is an elective offi- | 


cer and a member of the Board of Alder- | 


men (sec. 18, Greater New York char- 
ter). 


stitutional officers. 


section 5). 


is, therefore, 
Judgment affirmed with costs. 





Board of Marine Corps 


To Make Economy Study 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| reduction of operating expenses largely | 
e ’ 
however, that the Board has been in- 
structed to go into all phases of the 
Marine Corps activities and make rec- 
ommendations for curtailments in a man- 
ner that will be least disturbing to the 


must be met in personnel. He add 


organization. + 


The Board, which was appointed and 
held its first meeting on Oct, 8, is headed 
The other 
members are Col. Harold C. Reisinger, 
Lt. Col. Albert E. Randall, Lt. Col. David 
M. H. Kingman. 

It was announced orally at the Depart- | 
| ment of the Navy that instructions have 
been issued to all bureaus of the Depart- 


by Col. Louis McC. Little. 


M. Randall, and Maj. 


That body is charged under the 
Constitution (Article III, section 5) with 
the duty of dividing the several counties | 
| within the City of New York into assem- 
bly districts and its members are con-| 
The present incum- 
bent of the office of borough president 
of the Borough of Brooklyn appointed 
to fill a vacancy (section 382 of Greater 
New York charter) is forbidden to hold 
his office by virtue of such appointment 
beyond the commencement of the next 
political year (Constitution, Article X, 
| So much of section 382 of 
the Greater New York charter as pro- 
vided that a vacancy in this office shail| 
| be filled for the unexpired term of his 
| predecessor 
tional. 


unconstitu- | 


ifood for themselves and for us and our 


| turies. 
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sion and other natural processes unless 
we can observe for our future certain 
basic and fundamental elements of our 
surroundings. Primarily, our whole 
safety as living units depends upon the 
plant life about us. Controlled plant life 
has given us our agriculture. The plant 
life of the past has given us our irre- 
placeable resources in coal, oil and gas. 
These plants working away in the 
presence of sunshine and water to make 















domestic herds, are our most valuable 
material possession. Conservation, con- 
trol and management of plant life will 
determine the future of the people of 
America. We can exhaust our stored 
mineral resources and still survive, but 
we can not destroy our plant life and 
succeed. 


Confidence in American Way 


In our great economic development in 
the massing of huge populations in close 













dles, we are in danger of losing our safe, 
biological position. We must endeavo® 






distribute urban populations over wider 
areas as rapidly as we can. Many. of 
our newer contrivances make it possible 
to bring to the distant, country home 
those advantages that have so long been 
thought to make city life superior. What- 
ever we adults may think, children nee 
to put their feet down on the grou 
itself, to come in immediate contact with 
trees and grass and birds and flowers, 
and to breathe the puye air and the 
freedom of the countryside. 


The adjustment of a people to its en- 
vironmert can take place through a 
thoughtless struggle in the survival of 
the fittest, or it can be planned, quiet 
and orderly process of human organi- 
zation. Have we not reached the point 
here in America where all of these forces 
working toward betterment can be coor- 
dinated? One of the great peoples of 
the earth is deliberately trying to work 
out large social and economic programs 
for the mastery of its vast terrain along 
new and untried lines. Our economic, 
social and political philosophies must in- 
evitably wage a gigantic and fundamen- 
tal struggle with theirs. We have con- 
fidence in our way. We must make it 
be a continued success and one that will 
be copied elsewhere because of i 
merits. 


Future of American Childhood 


We are now engaged in this country 
in making a survey of our childhood. 
The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection will meet in No- 
vember, bringing together the results of 
the studies of 1,100 experts in this field. 
They are to present to us the most mod- 
ern conceptions of education, of health, 
of recreation and of child welfare. From 
these findings we should be able to get 
some new points of view and develop 
some new plans for the future of our 
American children. The potential possi- 
bilities of any child are the most in- 
triguing and stimulating in all creation. 
Life and time are our only real posses- 
sions. Our children are to have their 
home on this continent. Their lives are 
to be spent in the surroundings we leave 
for them. Is it not time for us boldly, 















































































future management of our natural en- 


Is it the child in the rural home who 
has the maximum biological opportunity 
and the best chance of understanding our 
ever-present contests with natural forces. 
Our problem in the future will be to pro- 
vide him with education and health op- 
portunities equal to that of the city 
child. The proper organization of our 
candeuinaaal units, the proper distribu- 
tion of our wealth and a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the needs of the child will 
not gnly make this possible, but, in my 
judgment, give the maximum advantage 
in the long run to the rural child. This 
means a rearranged distribution of edu- 
cational, social, medical, and other serv- 
ices which we can base upon the high- 
ways, automobiles, telephones and radios 
and the various paraphernalia which are 
transforming country life. With the 
findings of the White House Conference 
before us, my hope is that we can make 
a deliberate effort to equalize individual 
opportunity for all of our children, re- 
gardless of their location, for out of this 
equalization will come that strength to 
our people which will permit us to carry 
our civilization forward into the cen- 


eee 
INDIA TEA is the 


‘PRIME INGREDIENT’ 
of FineJea Blends 
_ RR 
pes grows the 
finest tea in the 
world . .. tea 30 
delightful in taste 
so rich and allur- 
ingly fragrant that - 
it is used as the “prime ingredient” 
of fine tea blends. Exacting packers 
use India Tea to impart extra flavor 
and bouquet to their fine blends of 
tea ... for they know that only India 
Tea will give their blends that 


“elusive something” that other teas 
lack. 


The presence of the Map of India on 
a packet of tea is your assurance 
that you are getting genuine India 
Tea. ‘The Map of India has another 
important significance; it is a tacit 
sign that the packer who prepared 
the tea is proud of his product and 
has spared nothing to make it out- 
standing in quality. 






























Every day more and more tea lovers 
are turning to India Tea, for they find 
that it is the one tea that brings to 
them that satisfaction which they 
have long sought but never found 
in other teas. 

This Map of 


wo is the offi 
cial emblem of the 
Growers of India 





























ment to curtail expenditures in line with 
the Administration policy. Details, how- 


ever, were not made public. 
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Farm Products 


Reveal Gains in 
Prices for Week 


Grains, Hogs and Lambs Sell! 
At Higher Figure as Cattle 
And Feedstuffs Continue 
Downward Trend | 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


Domestic wheat, corn, oats and bar- 
ley markets stronger, hogs and lambs 
up, cattle and feedstuffs down, and littie 
change in cotton, hay, poultry and most 
fruits and vegetables are factors in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics mar- 
ket news service “Glance at the Mar- 
kets” report, made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Oct. 7. 

The Department’s review of the week’s | 
markets follows in full text: | 

Draggy markets were still the rule in 
early October, but the trend was no 


AvTHorIzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 8Y THe UNITED States DAILy s 


‘ 


Dry Weather Persists in East 
As Rains Visit Western States 


Weekly Crop Bulletin of Weather Bureau Says Corn Was 
Safe From Frost and Conditions Favored 
Cotton Picking 


weather in most States east of the Mis- 
sissippi, with expected freezing tempera- 


Rainfall over the entire section of the 
country between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains, with the pre-|tures in a considerable portion of the 
cipitation excessive in Texas, Arkansas| northeast even down te southwest Vir- 
and Louisiana, was reported by the|ginia, sporadically freezing in the west 
Weather Bureau in its weekly weather|and frost reported as far south as west- 
and crop bulletin Oct. 8. And the latest|}ern North Carolina. Winter grains are 
reports, according to the Bureau, show| mostly good west of the Mississippi, corn 
this needed rain is now extending over crop is practically all safe from frost 
most of the Ohio Valley and Michigan,|and weather has favored cotton. 
but the The full text of the report follows: 
still dry. Cool weather persisted during the week 


Eastern States generally are 


- 


sippi River, with freezing temperatures 
over a considerable section.in the North- 
east and in Appalachian Mountain dis- 
tricts as far south as southwest Virginia. 
Light to heavy frosts were rather gen- 
eral in Central and Northern States, with 
some’ frost reported as far south.as west- 
ern North Carolina. West of the Mis- 
sissippi River freezing weather was con- 
fined a to a few areas in the extreme 
North. 


Excessive Rainfall 


In Southern Portions 

The weekly mean temperatures were 
from 3 degrees to as’much as 9 degrees 
below normal east of the Mississippi 
River, and were slightly subnormal in 
west Gulf sections, except in extreme 
southern Texas. .They averaged rather 
low also in some central and southern 
portions of the far West, but were sub- 
stantially above normal in the lower Mis- 
souri Valley and far Northwest. ‘ 

Rainfall was substantial to heavy in 
nearly all sections between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains. Many 


| excessive amounts were reported in the|sive in parts of the South. 


The falls 
southern part of this area, principally in| WeTe especially heavy, ranging from 3 
Arhahene and the west Gulf districts, in- | in some cases, as much as 10 inches 
cluding the lower Rio Grande Valley. over an area comprising central and 
The total weekly rainfall at Del Rio, western Arkansas; much of Louisiana, 
Tex., was 10.2 inches. It was light to|S0uthern Oklahoma, and central and east- 
moderate in most places west of the /|¢™™ Texas. In these States more or less 
Rocky Mountains, and was rather heavy local damage was done to Fall crops by 
in some northern mountain districts. East | 00ding lowlands, beating out and stain- 
of the Mississippi River, the week was |"& cotton, and in some cases by hail. 
practically rainless, ae aes Te Conditions Ideal 
set in at its close in the western Lake * . 
region, and in some sections immediately For Outside Operations 
east of the river Between the Mississippi River and Ap- 
Except where. it is too dry for plow In oe a reraghan the week was 
. : y_ A0F plo™ | nearly ideal for outside operations, with 
ing and seeding winter grains, princi-' mostiy pleasant temperatures, a’ high 
pally in the more eastern States oot percentage of sunshine, and practically 
parts of the Lake region, the first half/no rain. In most places, however, the 
of the week was generally favorable for | soi] continued in rather satisfactory con- 


farm work over the principal agricultural} dition as to moisture, though rain 1s! 


districts. The last half was favorable} needed in some sections. In the Middle 
also east of the Mississippi River, but| Atlantic States the drought continues 
there was more or less delay because of| unabated, and moisture is still needed 
the general rains in the trans-Mississippi| badly in the Northeast and in much of 
States. In the latter area additional| the Lake region. While frosts were 
moisture, however, was otherwise favor-| rather general in the Northeast, the cen- 


| 
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the westward, no widespread harm, 3 
reported, as staple crops have 


matured, though there was considerable 
damage in a few places to gardens 

late truck. From the Rocky Mountains 
westward conditions continued generally 
favorable, with beneficial rains in the 
North, and a return the latter part of the 
week to fair, warmer .weather, helpful 
for harvesting and drying fruits in cen- 
tral Pacific districts. 

Small Grains.—Beneficial rains o¢- 
curred in the Southwest, especially in 
Oklahoma, where conditions have 
very dry; plowing and seeding Winter 


ve 


i wheat will begin there as soon as the 
| soil dries. Winter grains are mostly good 


between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, but to the eastward 
conditions are still dry in many places, 
especially the southern Lake region, 
parts of the Ohio Valley States, most 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and gen- 
erally in Atlantic districts from North 
Carolina northward to New Engiand. In 
the Pacific Northwest rains were’ benes 


Column 4.] 


The report says there is the usual cool in nearly all States east of the Missis- 





longer all one way. Hogs were going 
up while western potatoes went down. 
Lambs sold a little higher and cattie 
lower. Cash grain and eggs recovered 
part of the recent losses. Some mili- 
feeds sold cheaper. There was little mar- 
ket change in cotton, hay, poultry and 
most fruits and vegetables. 


Advance In Wheat 


Domestic wheat markets advanced 
3 to 4 cents per bushel in early October, 
largely as a result of more active de- 
mand from mills and increased takings 
of wheat for feed. Cash premiums for 
Spring wheat were advanced 1 to 2 cents 
per bushel with the light offerings be- 
ing readily taken. The corn market 

trengthéned under the influence of light 
Gierings and a steady demand. Most 
of the crop is now safe from frost dam- 
age except in a few sections in the 
east central great plains and in some 
lowlands in the Ohio Valley. Yellow 
corn advanced about % cent at St. Louis 
while white corn declined about the same 
amount. The oats market strengthened 
materially. The domestic barley market 
developed a firmer tone. 


Feedstuff Still Down 

Feedstuff prices continued their down- 
ward trend. Generally, demand was 
slow, influenced by improved pastures 
in some sections, lower grain markets 
and heavy farm feeding of home-grown 
supplies as a result of reduced farm in- 
come. Feeds are costing the consumer 
less than last year and also less than 
usual. 

Hay markets held about steady with 
offerings light but about equal to demand 
1t most points. Movement from many 

déducing sections, however, has re- 
cently assumed record proportions due 
to direct shipments into the drought 
area but producers in several States 
bordering that section are hoiding their 
supplies for local consumption. Pas- 
tures were greatly improved in north 
central sections and are now in generally 
fair to good condition east of the Rocky 
Mountains, except in the Southwest and 
some eastern sections where they are 
poor to only fair. 

Cotton Market Erratic 

The cotton market made rather erratic 
price fluctuations early in the month,‘ but 
the average of 10 markets for middling 
%-inch was not far from the late Sep- 
tember average. It was about 8% cents 
below the level of early October last 
year. The decline during September 
amounted to about 1 cent. The volume 
of spot sales as reported by the 10 mar- 
kets was about the same as in recent 
weeks but less by one-sixth, compared 
with the same week a year ago. Total 


& ‘ales in the 10 markets to Oct. 4 this 


‘season amounted to 1,660,915 bales, com- 
pared with 1,904,294 to the correspond- 
ing day the previous season. 

Demand both foreign and domestic 
for American cotton was only fair and 
from some centers came reports that 
there seemed to be more willingness on 
the part of holders to sell more freely. 
otton mostly in demand seemed to be 
in the grades middling and strict mid- 

dling in the lengths % up to 11-32 
inches, inclusive. There was consider- 
able interruption to cotton picking be- 
cause of frequent rainfall over much of 
the cotton belt, while temperatures were 
generally favorable. 

Exports for the week ended Oct. 3 
amounted to 305,157 bales, compared with 
297,391 bales for the corresponding 
week last year. Exports from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 3 amounted to 1,323,750 bales, 
against 1,118,288 for the like period last 
season. 

Cattle Market Glutted 

A dearth of yearlings, and a glut of 
medium-weight and weighty steers 
reached markets near Oct. 1, with the 
result that the former held generally 
steady, while weighty slaughter steers 
of all grades worked unevenly 50 cents 
to $1.25 lower, Chicago basis. Most 
heavy steers, kinds scaling over 1,200 
pounds, declined $1 and more. Not in 
recent months was demand for heavy 
steers more apathetic, excessive numbers 
arriving in the face of a dull beef mar- 
ket. The bulk of the stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago sold at $6.25 to $8.25, 
with quality of the range offering hardly 
up to the preceding week’s standard. 
Country demand was reasonably broad. 

A two-way market developed in the 
hog trade. Most hogs scaling under 220 
pounds closed 10 to 25 cents higher than 
i week earlier, with pigs and light 
ights generally 25 to 50 cents higher, 
while the better grades of heavy butch- 
ers lost 10 to 25 cents. The result was 
a_material narrowing of the price range 

4ihhich a week earlier had become wide. 
The rather material shrinkage in~ hog 
marketings as compared with September 
of last year is indicative of compara- 
tively small supplies ready for the mar- 
ket at this juncture, and possibly of pro- 
ducer’s faith in better sustained Fall 
and Winter price levels than was the 
case a vear ago. 

The lamb market reacted from recent 
sharp declines, a moderate reduction in 
receipts and the lowest price levels in 
many years stimulating demand on both 
slaughter and feeder account. At the 
close of the week, fat lambs were selling 
at Chicago 25 to 40 cents higher than 
the week earlier, and Seeding lambs were 
on a stronger basis. 

The volume of trading on the Boston 
wool market in early October, decreased 
materially compared with the preceding 
“fortnight. Inquiries, however, were 
numerous, and at the week-end business 
was pending at a better rate than dur- 
ing recent weeks. Quick delivery was 
a noticeable feature in connection with 
many purchases. 

Eggs and Poultry 

Egg markets have responded to the 
lighter receipts of early October and | 
prices recovered to mid-September levels. | 
Instead of following the advance in the 
fresh egg markets, prices of refrigerator 

ees were barely steady, with indica- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos=the Cream of the Crop —THEN=“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOAST- 
ING removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES 
to be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows= 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


_It's toasted" 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N.B.C. networks, 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. ~~ 


able, except where rainfall was exces-| tral-East, and many Northern States to 





GENERAL 


OTTO H. FALK 


One of America’s Leading Industrialists. 
President, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Vice-President, and Director, The Falk Corp. (manu- 
facturers steel castings, etc.); Director, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, First Wisconsin Trust Company, Wis- 
consin Telephone Company, Milwaukee Mechanics 
Insurance Company, National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, Granite City Steel Co., the Falk Invest- 
ment Company. 


‘President, Public Safety Commission of Milwaukee; 
Regent of Marquette University; Director, Merchants 
and Manufacturers Assn. of Milwaukee. 


“The days are gone when a manufac- 
turer can achieve national acceptance 
for his product merely through a vast 
advertising expenditure. Today’s in- 
tense competition demands that a 
product be identified with a quality 
distinctly its own. And so I, as a fellow 
manufacturer, admire your enterpris- 
ing use of the Ultra Violet Ray in the 
‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY STRIKE to- 
baccos.” 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the 
public, The American Tobacco Company has inwited 
General Falk to review the reports of the distinguished 
men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous 
Toasting Process. The statement of General Falk appears 
on this page. 


[Continued on Page 8, 

























e’ as Mark 


Dn Bowling Pins 





Grant of 


Other Manufacturers 








Ex PARTE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
CoMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Trade Marks. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for bowling pins, filed Dec. 28, 
1928, Serial No. 277281. 
James P. SHEA and ALBERT FIHE, for 
applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Sept. 29, 1930 
Moore, Assistant Gommissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
the Examiner of Trade Marks finally re- 


fusing to register the word “league” as a) 


trade mark for bowling pins. _ 

The ground on which registration was 
refused is that the word “league,” as 
applied to bowling pins, does not func- 
tion as a trade mark. 

Reasons for Refusal 

The examiner states his reasons for 
refusing to register said mark as fol- 
lows: 

The applicant has made of record in 
this application the Rules and Regula- 
tions covering the American Game of 
Ten Pins as promulgated by the Ameri- 
ean Bowling Congress. Rule 10 of these 
tules is quite specific as to the specifica- 
tion required by the Congress for bowl- 


' 


ing pins. Bowling leagues are common |.jaim that chapter 129 of the 1927 Code,|tack on the bovine tuberculosis 


CRET2436)_ 


Denied Registry 


Exclusive Right to 
Such Label Said to Consti- 
tute Discrimination Again 







‘Cattle 


Tuberculosis Statute 
| In Iowa Held Constitutional | To Report in Suit 


- 





As Well as Denial of Du 
ruled by State 


State of Iowa: 


M. F. LoFtus ET Als 
v. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF STATE 
oF IowA ET AL. 
Iowa Supreme Court. 
No. 40215. Or 

Appeal from Mitchel County District 
‘Court. 


Wo. H. SAuispuRY, KUGLER & BARTLETT 
and B. N. HENpRICKS, for appellees; 
JoHN FLETCHER, Attorney General, 
Earu F. Wispom, Asst. Attorney Gen- 
eral, H. H. MatT and L. D. PRewIiTT, 
for appellants; J. B. NEwMAN, W. H. 
ANTES, SAGER & SWEET, and SENNEFF, 
Buss, WITWER & SENNEFF, amicus 
curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 22, 1930 
This was a proceeding in equity to 
| enjoin the State Department of Agricul- 
|ture, M. J. Thornburg, secretary thereof 
and other State and county officers and 
representatives from enforcing the bo- 
vince tuberculosis law, as set forth in 

‘chapter 129 of the 1927 Code, as amended 

‘by acts Forty-third General Assembly, 

|chapter 75. There was a trial to the 

court, and the injunction was granted, as 
|prayed. From that judgment and decree 
ithe defendants appeal. Reversed. 


| Plaintiffs Allege Statute 
' . . 
To Be Unconstitutional 
|. Kinpic, J.—The _ plaintiffs-appellees 





Complaint Alleging Unreasonable Exercise of Police Power 


e Process of Law Is Over- 
Supreme Court 





Des Moines. 


hattan Oil Co., 193 Iowa, 1096, reading 
on page 1117: 

“There is no presumption against the 
validity of an act of the Legislature. On 
the contrary, all presumptions are in its 
favor, and a statute will not be held un- 
constitutional unless its contravention of 
constitutional guaranties is so clear, 
plain; and palpable as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt on the subject. * * *” 


For authorities announcing the same 
doctrine see: State v. Hutchinson, 168 
Iowa, 1 (local citation, 10); State v. 
Fairmont Creamery Co., 153 Iowa, 702 
(local citation, 706); Hubbell v. Higgins, 
148 Iowa, 36 (local citation, 47); Mc- 
Guire v. The Railway, 131 Iowa, 340 


| Supervisors. of Polk County, 30 Iowa, 9 
| (local citations, 11, 19). 


Authorities on Doctrine 


In Question Are Cited 


_See also: Kimball v. Board of Super- 
visors, 190 Iowa, 783 (local citation, 
792). When the constitutionality of a 
legislative act is challenged by a litigant, 
the burden is upon him to show why 
| the legislation thus should be overthrown 
}and rejected. People v. Teuscher, 221 N. 
| Y. Supp. 20 (local citation, 25). See the 
other cases above cited. | 


_ Have the appellees met this burden| 
in the case at bar? That is the question. 
Convenience suggests that appellees, at- 
statute 





in every large city, and such leagues|,, amended (Acts Forty-third General| be discussed in the order named. 


generally adopt standards for the appa- 
ratus used in the game. Presumably 
Rule 10 governs many such leagues. Any 
manufacturer whose goods conform to 
Rule 10 of the Rules and Regulations or 
which conform to any league standard is 
entitled to call his pins league. It is not 
believed anyone seeing the word league 
on ten pins would suppose it signified 
anything other than compliance with 
some league standard. 

The decision of the examiner is be- 
lieved to be without reversible error. 

Examiner’s Decision Affirmed 


The word “league” does not function | culture. Inspectors or testers are ar-| ie 
as a trade mark by identifying the origin| ranged for in the legislation, and these; Decision of Supreme 


or ownership of the goods. It merely 
suggests, when applied to an article of 
trade, that such article conforms to a 
standard adopted by a league. 


| 
Every league should be accorded the 


right to call its bowling pins league pins, 
and every manufacturer of bowling pins 
which conform to a standard adopted by 
one or more bowling leagues should have 
the same right. 

To grant to one manufacturer the right 
to the exclusive use of the word “league” 
as a trade mark for any article of trade 
used by various leagues would be an un- 
just and unlawful discrimination against 
the right of other manufacturers of the 
same article. 


Marks is affirmed. 


Government Upheld 
In Forfeiture Action 


Smuggling Laws Not Affected 
Because Liquor Was Seized 


The Circuit Gourt of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit has held that the fact 
that an article attempted to be smuggled 
is liquor does not make it any the less 
a violation of the laws against smug- 
gling, according. to a statement made 
at the Department of Justice Oct. 7. 

In so deciding the case of United 
States v. The Motor Trawler “Pilot,” 
the court of appeals reversed the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina and decided against the 
Government. The Government attempted 
to forfeit the vessel and proceeded under 
the provisions of the customs, navigation 
and internal revenue laws. 

The Department’s statement in full 
text follows: 

The Department of Justice is advised 
that in an opinion handed down by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit the decision of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of North Caro- 
lina in the case of United States v. The 
Motor Trawler “Pilot” was reversed. 
The district court had decided against 
the United States. The Government 
sought to forfeit this vessel, which was 
captured while on an alleged rum-run- 
ning expedition. / 

_ The proceedings were under the provi- 
sions of the customs, navigation, and in- 
ternal revenue laws. The counsel for the 
owners of the vessel contended that the 
case was ruled by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Richbourg Motor Com- 
pany v. United States, 281 U. S. 528. 
In its opinion touching this feature of 
the case the circuit court of appeals 
said: “We cannot agree with the centen- 
tion of the appellee, and are of the opin- 
ion that the instant case is not controlled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Richbourg Motor Company. In that 
case the court said, speaking of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, ‘it is the duty of 
prohibition officers to arrest any persons 
discovered in the act of transportation 
and to seize the transporting vehicle; 
that such arrest and seizure require the 
Government to proceed for forfeiture of 
the vehicle under section 26.’ The ‘Pilot’ 
was seized while engaged in an admit- 
tedly illegal transaction by the Coast 
Guard, whose duty it is to prevent smug- 
gling, and the fact that the article at- 
tempted to be smuggled was liquor does 
not make it any the less a violation of 
the laws against smuggling.” 


Drinking Is Not Unlawful, 
Mississippi Court Holds 


No law is violated by taking a drink 
of intoxicating liquor and the fact that 
a drink is taken does not constitute pos- 
session within the meaning of the law, 
the Mississippi Supreme Court has re- 
cently held in the case of Slaughter v. 
State. 

In the decision which was handed down 
by Judge Virgil Griffith, member of Di- 
vision B of the court, no diScussion of 


the case was made other than the state- | 


ment of facts and the reiteration of the 
doctrine set down in several previous 
Mississippi cases, cited by Judge Griffith, 
that drinking, without proof of posses- 
sion or proof of the character of the 
liquor being drunk, does not constitute 
a violation of the law. 

The decision reversed a conviction of 
the appellant on the grounds that “the 


- most that the competent testimony shows 


inst him is that he was present in a 
Tee »,When some drinks were being 


~ 


Assembly, Chapter 75), is unconstitu- 
itional and void. This legislation was 
jenacted by the State for the purpose 
of controlling and eradicating bovine tu- 
berculosis. Section 2 of the amendment 


| declares: 


_I. Is the legislation under considera- | 
| tion within the police power of the 
| State? If so, is there provided due proe- | 
|ess of law in the enforcement thereof? | 
|. Police power is constantly exercised | 
jby the State; yet a definition of such, 





(local citation, 348); Stewart v. Board of | 
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Exceptions Filed 





On Water Rights 


Objections Made to Findings 

' Relative to Proposed Plan 
To Provide Water Supply’ 
For Boston 


Seventy-five exceptions to the master’s ; 
report in the Connecticut-Massachusetts | 
water diversion dispute were submitted | 
to the Supreme Court of the United. 
| States, Oct. 6, by special counsel for the 
State of Connecticut, Benedict M. Holden. 

The controversy in this case, according 
to the report of the special master, 
Charles W. Bunn, centers upon the pro-' 
| posed diversion of water from the Ware, 
and Swift rivers by the State of Massa- | 
chusetts to provide a water supply for): 
the city of Boston. | 

The exceptions of the State of Con-}; 
‘necticut are directed to both findings of 
fact and law upon the Massachusetts 
project itgelf, its effect on navigation, 
power capacity, agriculture, pollution, 
| fish life as well as to the available.sup- 
plies of water. in eastern Massachusetts 
|and the question of the project’s neces- 
| sity. 





Fact Finding Protested 


The exceptions to the report relative 
| to the project itself claim that Mr. Bunn 
'erred in finding as a fact that the plan 
provided for in Massachusetts laws was 
to divert “flood waters” of the Ware 
River. It is claimed that the diversion 
is not of “flood waters” or excess waters 
but even during the times of highest 
flow is from 75 to 90 per cent of the; 
total flow. Error is also alleged in the | 
finding that the amount of water to be | 
taken by Massachusetts is 2 per cent of 
the average normal flow, that the maxi-. 
mum diversions are at high water and! 
amount to from 5 to 6 inches and that: 
Massachusetts intends to take only that 


| The State of Iowa is hereby declared to| power has never been definitely and pre-| amount of water which is authorized by 


|b 
credited area for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis from dairy and breeding cat- 
tle of the State. 

| Quarantine is authorized and tubercu- 
lar cattle may be destroyed or otherwise 
| disposed of by the Department of Agri- 


|agents may apply the tubereulin or other 
| tests to determine the existence or nonex- 
istence of tuberculosis in the cattle. 
| Various phases of this legislation have 
| been before us at different times. See: 
| Peverill v. Board of Supervisors, 201 
| Iowa, 1050; Fevold v. Board of Super- 
| visors, 202 Iowa, 1019; Lausen v. Board 
of Supervisors, 204 Iowa, 30; Peverill 
v. Board of Supervisors, 222 N. W. 
535 (Iowa). 

Appellees are the owners of dairy and 
breeding cattle in Mitchell County. De- 
fendants-appellants include the State De- 


| partment of Agriculture, its secretary, 


|and other State and county officers who | scription’, indeed, all laws that relate to| has récently filed with the court a mo- 
The decision of the Examiner of Trade | Te. commanded by law to enforce the| matters completel 


| bovine tuberculosis statute aforesaid. 

It was stipulated in the district court 
‘that unless the injunction was granted 
|by that tribunal, the defendants would 


| proceed under the law to apply the tu-|embrace, at least such reasonable regu- | way designed to promote the health, 


|berculin test to+appellees’ cattle. Also 
it was stipulated that the Department of 
| Agriculture had claimed to locate tuber- 
|culosis in certain animals in appellees’ 
jherds. So too it was stipulated that, 
junless prevented by injunction, the De- 
| partment of Agriculture would order the 
slaughter of those animals which reacted 
|to the tuberculin test. 


| Action Is Brought to 
| Enjoin Enforcement 


Hence, appellees bring this action to 
obtain an injunction in order that the bo- 
vince tuberculosis statute aforesaid will 
|not be enforced. Foundation for the ac- 
tion, as before said, is that the legislative 

jact in question is unconstitutional. 
Basis for this contention is that the 
| legislation under attack does not provide 
}due process of law and permits an un- 
reasonable exercise of the police power, 
allows arbitrary action by the enforcing 
officers, authorizes the administrative 
department to unlawfully enact and en- 
force rules and regulations, is not uni- 
;form in its operation, combines in one 
testing agent the duties of administrative 
and judicial officers, and otherwise is 
repugnant to the State and Federal con- 
stitutions. 

Hence, it is urgea the legislation is in 
conflict with articles 1, 3, 4 and 5 of the 


|fowa Constitution and the Fourteenth|tions and houses of ill fame; and the| other types. 


Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

There is presented then the problem 
of determining the merits of appellees’ 
contentions aforesaid. Unconstitution- 
jality, if any exists, arises because the 
State Legislature exceeded its powers 
‘when enacting the particular laws now 
| being considered. 


| 
| Under our system of government, the 
law making power is vested in the Legis- 
lature. Such power was originally in the 
people. Likewise, in our civil govern- 
ment, the administrative and judicial au- 
thority originated with the people them- 
|selves. These three fundamental pre- 
}rogatives were granted by the people 
|through appropriate constitutional and 


\legislative provisions to the legislative, | 


|administrative, and judicial departments 


jof the State government. 
' 


Relationship of Governmental 
Divisions Is Discussed 


| Each department of government is an 
|agency of the people. No department can 
;exercise any power or authority not 
|granted to it by the people. By confer- 
|ring a particular power or authority upon 
|one department, the people thereby indi- 
cated that they withheld such power or 
jauthority from the other departments. 
Power to legislate was significantly and 
intentionally conferred upon the legis- 
lative department. 

Consequently, the courts cannot inter- 
| fere with the exercise of that power and 
authority by the legislature. It is only 
when the legislature attempts to exer- 


; because of istate or Federal constitu- 
| tional prohibition, that the duty devolves 


constitutional. 

Through such declaration, the court, 
as an agency of the people, reports back 
'to them that another agency—the legis- 
lature—has thus exceeded its power. Un- 
j|less the legislature has usurped powers 
prohibited by said constitutions, the 
courts will not interfere. The uncon- 
stitutionality must “plainly, clearly, and 
palpably appear.” 

Even if the constitutionality of a legis- 
lative act is doubtful, the courts will 
resolve the benefit of the doubt in favor 
of the legislature’s power. 

As said in City of Des Moines v. Man- 





e and is hereby established as an ac-| 


cise a power which it does not possess,| 


upon the court to declare the act un-| 


|cisely formulated. In fact, public pol- | 
|icy rather demands that there be no spe- 
| cific definition. See Stettler v. O’Hara, 
| 139 Pac. 743 (Ore.). Each case, as it | 
| arises, must be determined according to 
|its own facts. State v. Schlenker, 112) 
i Iowa, 642. 


| 
Court Is Introduced 
During its discussion in the case of 
Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11, 
the United States Supreme Court said: 
| “The authority of the State to enact 
| this (vaccination) statute is to be re- 
|ferred to what is commonly called the | 
police power—a power which the State 
‘did not Surrender when becoming a mem- | 
ber of the Union under the Constitution. | 
| Although this court has refrained from| 
| any attempt to define the limits of that | 
| power, yet it has distinctly recognized 
| the authority of a State to enact quaran- 
| tine laws and ‘health laws of every de- 


y within its territory 
; y their necessary op- 
eration affect the pa of other States. 
According to settled principles, the po- 
lice power of a State must be held to 


and which do not 


lations established directly by legisla- | 
tive enactment as will protect the pub- 
lic hea!th and the public safety.” 

Again the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in Lawton et al. v. Steele, 
| U. S. 133: 

“The extent and limits of what is 
| known as the ‘police power’ have been 
}@ fruitful subject of discussion in the 
| appellate courts of nearly every State in 
|the Union. It is universally conceded 
|to include everything essential to the 
| public safety, health, and morals, and to 
| justify the destruction or abatement, by 
summary proceedings, of whatever may 
be regarded as a public nuisance. | 

“Under this power it has been held 
that the State may order the destruction 
of a house falling to decay, or otherwise 
endangering the lives ‘of passers-by; the 
| demolition of such as are in the path of 
a conflagration; the slaughter of dis- 
eased cattle; the destruction of decayed 
|or unwholesome food; the prohibition of 
wooden buildings in cities; the regulation 
|of railways and other means of public 
conveyance, and of interments in burial 
| grounds; the restriction of objectionable 
|trades to certain localities; the com- 
| pulsory vaccination of children; the con- 
|finement of the insane or those afflicted 
/ with contagious diseases; the restraint 
| of vagrants, beggars and habitual drunk- 
ards; the suppression of obscene publica- 


|prohibition of gambling houses and 
ese where intoxicating liquors are 
sold. 


| “Beyond this, however, the State may 
interfere wherever the public interests 
| demand it, and in this particular ¢. large 
; discretion is necessarily vested in the 
Legislature to determine, not only what 
| the interests of the public require, but 
| what measures are necessary for the pro- | 
| tection of such interests. Barber v. Con-| 
be — U, S. 27; Kidd v. Pearson, 128 | 
_ “To justify the State in thus interpos- 
|ing its authority in behalf of the public, 
j|it must appear—First, that the interests 
,of the public generally, as distinguished 
zrom those of a particular class, require 
such interference; and, second, that the 
means are reasonably necessary for the 
accomplishment of the purpose, and not! 
unduly oppressive upon individuals. 
“The Legislature may not, under the 
guise of protecting the public interests, 
arbitrarily interfere with private busi- 
ness, or impose unusual and unneces- 
sary restrictions upon lawful occupa- 
tions; in other words, its determination 
as to what is a proper exercise of its 
peut powexs is not final or conclusive, | 
ut is subject to the supervision of the 
courts.” 


Health Measures Said 
To Be Within Police Power 


Health measures, generally speaking, 
are within the police power. Considera- 
tion of whether a particular legislative | 
enactment is within the police power in- 
volves the substance of the law, as dis- 
itinguished from the mere name given it. 

By labeling an act a health measure, 
does not make it such, if, in fact, the| 
subject matter thereof does not relate 
to health in the way required for due 
process of law. Lawton et al. v. Steele 
(152 U. S. 133), supra. 

So, too, the method prescribed for 
enforcing a given statute may be so 
arbitrary and unreasonable as to sub- 
ject such legislative enactment to judicial 
interference, and thereby bring upon it 
the condemnation that it does not afford 
due process. Peverill v. Board of Su- 
| pervisors, 222 N. W. 535, supra; Durani 
v. Dyson, 111 N. E. 143 (TiL.); Atlantic 











§. 548. During the discussion in the 
Goldsboro case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States suggested: 





|the public interest generally demands 


/1019), supra; Peverill v, Board of Super- 


\scher, 248 N. Y. 454; Hawkins v. Hoye, 


| Coast Line R, Co. v. Goldsboro, 232 U.| matter is within the police power, yet 


the Secretary of War. 


It is claimed, under the head of ex- 
—— as to the law in regard to the 
effect of the project upon navigation, 
that the master erroneously held that the . 
Congress of the United States has the 
power or authority to permit the waters 
of an interstate stream to be diverted 
from its watershed into another and, 
different watershed without, the consent | 
of both of the States through which the | 
water flows. 


Motion Recently Filed 


Findings as to the effect of the project | 
upon power facilities are also challenged, | 
particularly to the effect that Connecti- | 
cut resources were not damaged and that | 
Connecticut and -her citizens can be com- | 
pelled to accept a sum of money for! 
property rights belonging to them with- 
out their consent. 

The State of Massachusetts, tnrough 
its Attorney General, Joseph E. Warner, 


} 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
tion to advance the case for hearing and 


a disclaimer of intention to file excep- 
tions to the report of the special master. 





ulation under criticism is not in any 


comfort, safety. or welfare of the com- 
munity or that the means employed have 
no real and substantial relation to the 
avowed or ostensible purpese, or that 
there is wanton or arbitrary interfer- 
ence with private rights, the question 
arises whether the law-making body has 
exceeded the legitimate bounds of the 


police a” 
All Sedebe Are Said to 


Recognize Evil of Disease 

Everything depends, therefore, upon 
the nature of the legislation and the 
method prescribed for its enforcenfent. 
Tested by those standards, is the present 
legislation so within the police power 
that it affords due process of law? 

We are constrained to hold that it is.} 
Bovine tuberculosis is ‘very generally | 
recognized as injurious to cattle, hogs, 
and poultry. This disease will spread 
from the cattle to the hogs and poultry. 
Cattle, hogs, and poultry are so asso- 
ciated with domestic use that the tuber- 
cular germ in the livestock and poultry 
jeopardizes human beings. 

Transmissibility of the bovine type of 
tuberculosis to human beings is gen- 
erally conceded by medical experts. Such | 
bovine tuberculosis, generally speaking, 
occurs in the human being not so much 
in the pulmonary as in the bone and| 


Milk from the cows contains the tuber- | 
cular germ, and children and other users 
of the milk become infected. It appears 
that every State in the Union has recog- 
nized this evYt, and enacted laws to con- 
trol and stamp out bovine tuberculosis. 

Moreover, the United States Govern- 
ment likewise has recognized the danger 
by enacting cooperative legislative meas- 
ures. Voluminous evidence upon this 
subject was taken pro and con in the| 
case at bar. 

While there is a conflict, it appears | 
certain from the preponderance of the 
testimony that the bovine tubercular 
germ is an active and effective enemy 
of the human being. All people within 
the State are in danger. Consequently, 


that the destructive tubercujar germ be 
controlled and eliminated. 


Prior Opinions on 


Tubercular Cases Reviewed 


Courts have frequently upheld the con- | 
stitutionality of statutes which control 
and regulate bovine tuberculosis. That 
is\done upon the theory that the legis- 
lation is within the police power. Fe- 
vold v. Board of Supervisors (202 Iowa, 


visors (222 N. W. 535) (Iowa), supra; 
Lausen v. Board of Supervisors (204 
Iowa, 30), supra; People v. Teuscher (221 
N. Y. S. 20), supra; State v. Heldt, 213 
N. W. 578 (Nebr.); State, ex rel Spill- 
man, Attorney General, v. Splittgerber, 
229 N. W. 332 (Nebr.); Kroplin v. Truax, 
165 N. E. 498 (Ohio); Schulte v. Fitch, ; 
202 N. W. 719 (Minn.); People v. Teu- 


66 So, 741 (Miss.); Adams v. Milwaukee, 
228 U. S. 572; Herkimer v. Potter, 207 
N. Y. S. 35; Patrick v. Riley, 287 Pac. 
455 (Cal.). 

Benefits from the control and eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis accrue to all 
the people. Thus it is a health measure, 
protecting all mankind. Hence the sub- 
ect matter of the legislation meets the 
final police power test above required by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Regardless of this, however, appellees 
'maintain that while the general subject 





the specific provision of the statute) 
aforesaid authorizing the 
test is not within such power. 





“Of course, if it appear that the reg- 


Following is a description of the tuber- | 


7 







(Comr. Pats.—V U. S§, Daily, 2436, Oct. 9, 1930. 


culin test given by the Supreme Cour 
of Wisconsin in Adams v. Milwaukee, 
129 N. W. 518: 


injection of a toxic product of the tuber-| 
cule bacilli which causes a described 
and recognized rise of temperature in 
the animal afflicted with tuberculosis, | 


but has no effect, or a different effect, | 
| upon cattle not so afflicted.” 


Inaccuracy of Tuberculin 
Tests Is Alleged 


court in Fevold v. Board 
1019), supra. c 
the tuberculin test in fact is not a test. | 
| Accuracy and dependability are lacking, | 
they assert; for instance, appellees ex- 
plain that well cows, according? to the | 
test, will indicate tuberculosis, while dis- 
eased cattls when the test is applied, 
appear to be well. ! 
cerning this proposi 
into the record. 


an abundance of evidence to the effect 
that the test, although not perfect, is 
reliable and dependable. | 
being thus in dispute, it is not for the 
courts to say that the legislature did 
not have the constitutional power to 
ass the act. 
171: Adams v. Milwaukee (228 U. S. 
572), supra. 


ing of the evidence produced convinces 
us that the test is reliable, useful, and 


h: rts | Y.; Van S. Merle-Smith, New York, N. Y.; H. P 
advantageous. Froqusty the oes Woe Mon Sark KT; Fee Le Pik, Nee 
have held that a statute au > ae z "| york, N. ¥.; Mrs Emily B. Frelinghuysen, New 
tuberculin test is within the police power. | York, N 5,308" Hays Hammond, Washington 

$ 4 » C3 Ja vic sawrence, fashington, D. C. 

Fevold v. Board of Supervisors, 210 N. Charles Evans Hughes, New York, N, Y,; Owen 
W. 139 (Iowa); Peverill v. Board (201 D. Young. New York, N. ¥.; Mrs. J, Borden 
° arriman, Washington, » C... Mra, LeRoy 

Towa, 1050), supra; Schulte ~ age Springs, Lancaster, 8. C.; John W. Davis, New 
(202 N. W. 719), supra; eople V.| York, N. ¥.; W. M. Ritter, Washington, D. C.; 


Teuscher (248 N. Y. 454), supra; Lausen 


- Davison, New York, N, Y.; Walt P. Cooke, 

v. Board (204 Iowa, 30), supra; Adams) pinaio, N. ¥.; John B Rice, Washington D 
v. Milwaukee (129 N. W. 518), supra;/c.; Estate, Willard Saulsbury, Wilmington, 
Del.; Estate, George F. Porter, Chicago, Ill, 


| City of New Orleans v, Charouleau, 46 
So. 911 (La.); State v. Heldt (213 N. W. 


tuberculin | SUPra: 


- § i itteer Lansing. Washington, D. C.: Albert D_ Lasker, 

578), GUDES; State v Split ber (229 Chicago, 11.; Nattonal Institute of Public. Ad- 
N. W. 332), supra. , | ministration, New Te z ‘, Albert Sprague, 
s i . Chicago, TIL; Philip Gadsden, Philadel 

As expressed in State v. Splittgerber,| jy)" Pa. : Freneric W. Allen New York 
N be James yy: Gerard. Bow York, 3 

o : : . ¥.; mueil 8. Fels, Philadelphia. Pa.; B, F, 

To be continued in the tssue of |yoaxum, New York, ¥.; Seymour. 














CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Rights of bankrupt—Exemptions—Forfeiture by concealment of 
assets— 

Bankrupts forfeited their right to the personal property exemptions under 
the Constitution and the laws of North Carolina by concealing assets, exceeding 
in value the amount of the exemptions, from their trustee in bankruptcy who 
has been unable to find or recover the concealed assets, since allowance of the 
exemptions would, in effect, put a premium on the bankrupts’ deliberate and 
wilful fraud. ) 

Hyman et al., Bankrupts, v. Stern, Trustee in Bankruptcy, et al.; C. C. A. 4, 
No. 2964, Sept. 19, 1930. 











Insurance—Fire insurance—Action on policy—Real party in interest—Action 
for amount of loss received conditionally from other insurers— 

Where two of the three fire insurance companies by which a building had been 
insured paid the insured the full amount of the loss, less the amount for which 
the third company admitted liability, and took the insured’s notes for the amount 
for which the third company denied liability on the condition that the insured 
was to repay them the amount for which the third company disclaimed liability 
in the event that it should be held liable therefor, the insured was the real 
party in interest, in an action against the third company within the meaning 
of Missouri statutes providing that an action shall be prosecuted in the name 
of the real party in interest, since the payment to the insured by the other 
two companies of the amount for which the insured sued the third company, was 
a conditional and not an absolute payment and did not give the other two com- 
panies a right of contribution from the third company. 

Queen Insurance Company of America v. Meyer Milling Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 
8730, Sept. 15, 1930. 





Insurance—Fire insurance—Construction of policy as to coverage—Building 
divided by fire walls into three sections—Admissibility of extrinsic evidence to 
show intention— 

Where a building on which there were no house numbers covered land to 
which the city’s house and numbering department had assigned street numbers 
717 to 729, of which numbers 723 to 729 covered one of the three sections into 
which the building was divided by fire walls, and where there was no heating 
apparatus or elevators in such section of the building, a fire insurance policy 
issued to a milling company using the entire building which covered the “build- 
ing, including foundations, plumbing, electrical wiring and stationary heating, 
lighting and ventilating apparatus and fixtures thereon; also all permanent 
fixtures, stationary scales, and elevators belonging to and constituting a part 
of said building * * * situated 723-29” on designated street, did not, as a matter 
of law, cover merely the one section on the land to which numbers 723 to 729 
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Calendar of the ‘* 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


The -Court of Claims of the United 
States will begin its. sessions for its 
new term on Oct. 18. The clerk's office 
has announced the trial and law calen-* 
dars of the court for sessions in October. _ 
Each item on the calendars shows the 
docket number of the case and the name 
of the claimant, 

The trial calendar follows: 


E-331. James Shewan & Sons, Inc, 

J-43. Ashland Leather Co., a corporations 

F-134. Ingenio Porvenir C. Por A. " 

F-135. Central Roma, Inc. 

34643. Emil Gathmann. 

84644. Emil Gathmann. 

B-154. Emil Olsson. 

K-13. Factors and Finance Co., Inc, 

K-69. Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

F-11, Christensen Construction Company. 

E-612. John M. Enright. and Andrew 
Fletcher Jr. as receivers of ‘ o 
Fletcher Co. (Remanded for further ar- 
gument.) 

J-679. Barnim Kombst, 
hardt & Ilka Wichmann. 

J-92. J. Edward Mayman et al, doing 
business as Lincoln Institute for Vocational 
a (Calendared on plaintiff's mo- 
ion. 

K-308. Henry J. Myers, executor. 

F-141. Carlton V. Legg. 

L-52. Kirby Lumber Co. 

K-317. Albert C. Dalton. 

J-547. Butler Lumber Co., Ine. 

K-535. William S. Shacklette. 

J-185. Augustine G. Rudd. 

H-394. Sugar Land Railway Company. 

D-1084. The Nitro Powder Co. 

E-145. Biggam Trailer Corporation. 

H-341. James Stewart & Co. (Inc.) 

H-375. Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, 

E-221. The Fred G. Clark Company. 

K-261. The Oxford Bank. 

H-230. Blue Ribbon Products, Inc., a cor- 
poration 

J-374. 


Gertrude Luck- 


“Euphemia Van Rensselaer Todd, 


had been assigned, but extrinsic evidence was admissible to show that the |as executrix of Sir Joseph White Todd, 


parties intended the policy to cover the entire building, in view of latent ambi- 
guity. 
Queen Insurance Company of America v. Meyer Milling Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 


| 8730, Sept. 15, 1930. 





Motor vehicles —Operation—Contributory negligence—Crossing accident—Stop- 
ping automobile on track at direction of watchman— 


An automobile driver who would have crossed a track and avoided the ap- | K-174. 


proaching train, if the crossing watchman had not called “stop, stop, stop,” 
causing her to stop her automobile and attempt to back it from the track, and 
who was struck when her engine stalled in attempting to back the automobile 
from the track, was not precluded from recovering damages from the railroad 
company on the ground that she was guilty of contributory negligence. 

Thurston v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 103, Sept. 
27, 19380. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Duty of guest to warn 
driver— 


A guest in an automobile being driven over the top of a hill at a rate of speed |R, Co. 


of from 50 to 60 miles an hour was not guilty of contributory negligence, as 
a matter of law, in not warning the driver to be more careful, in the absence 
of evidence that the driver was a careless or reckless driver so that the guest 
was under a general duty to be apprehensive or to warn him. 

Ford v. Estate of Maney; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 32. 





Survival of actions—Causes of action surviving—Death of person liable for per- 
sonal injuries—Automobile collision— 

A right of action against am automobile driver for injuries sustained in a 
collision survived the death of the driver, under Michigan statutes providing | 
for the survival of actions for personal injuries, although the driver died a few 


minutes after the collision, since the cause of action consisted of the driver's Pes 


duty to exercise care in operating the automobile, the breach of such duty, | 


and the consequent injury, all of which elements were complete during his | court.) 


lifetime, and the driver's estate, therefore, could not avoid liability on the theory 
that no cause of action accrued during his lifetime because his death was in- 
stantaneous at the moment of the collision. 


Ford v. Estate of Maney; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 32. 





Summary of opinions published in full text tn_this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. ° 





Index and Summary _ 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Animajs—Slaughter of diseased cattle—Action by owner of uninfected cattle for | 
damages— 

The owner of cattle which have been condemned and destroyed by the agents 
of the Department of Agriculture of the State of Iowa under the bovine tubercu- 
losis law of such State may recover damages from the destroying agent, in a! 
common-law action therefor, if the cattle in fact were not infected.—Loftus et! 
al. v. Department of Agriculture of State of Iowa et al. (Iowa Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily 2436, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Animals—Slaughter of diseased cattle—Compensation to owner— 


Tubercular cattle constitute a nuisance and may be destroyed by the State 
without compensation to the owner.—Loftus et al. v. Department of Agriculture 
of State of Iowa et dl. (Iowa Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2486, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

“League” used on bowling pins held not to function as a trade mark, but 
merely to suggest that the article conforms to the standard adopted by a league, 
and is therefore not registrable—Ex parte Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 





——____——_———+ ; 
| STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, : 
Of The United States Daily, published daily 
excep Sunday at Washington, D. C., for 
October 1, 1930. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and fo1 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Jay Jerome Williams, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of The 
United States Daily, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
a true statement of the ownership, manage: 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation) 
etc, of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
| 1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

President, David Lawrence, Washington 
D. C.; Publisher, Jay Jerome , Williams, 
Washington, D, C.; General Manager, John 


“This test is made by an hypodermic) 


This definition was ioliowed be, oe 


Appellees contend that 


testimony con-|C. G. Marshall, Washington, D. C, 

oo introduced| 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 

corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholdets own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock, If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) . 

The United States Daily Publishing Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 

Stockholders: 

Estate, Edward W. Bok, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Washington, D. C.; EB.\ A. 
Deeds, Dayton, Ohio; Bernard M. Baruch, New 
York, N. ¥.; Clarence H. Mackay, New York, N. 


On the other hand, however, there is 


The evidence 


State v. Layton, 61 S. W. 


However that may be, a careful read- 


Victor Whitiock, Washington, D. C.; F. Trubee 


Estate. John W. Weeks, Boston, 
Medill MeCormick, Chicago, f11.; 


Mass,; Mrs. 
Estate, Robert 





E, Rice, Washington, D. C.; News Manager, | 


Baronet, deceased, 
H-95. Penn Bridge Co. 
H-96. Penn Bridge Co. 4 
H-97. Penn Bridge Co. 
H-98. Penn Bridge Co. 
F-325. Mollohan Manufacturing Com- 
pany. (Calendared by court.) 
H-362. James R. MacColl, sole surviving 


t 





| ridge Long, Washington, 


| 


|tee is acting, is given; 


executor of the will of Frank A. Sayles. 
W. A. Angwin. 

- Lloyd Harrison. 

K-342. Eugene H. Tricon. 

J-618. Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 
H-527. Wilbur C. Dodd. 

J-375. Whithck Coil Pipe Co. 

E-575. Federal Motor Truck Co, 
K-189. Edmund C, Keating. 

H-111. The Oraton Investment Co. 
K-549. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
K-496. Taylor-Lockwood Company. 
H-522. United States Cartridge Co. 
K-104. International Great Northern R. 
(Calendared by court.) 

J-644. James Keith, trading as Birming- 
ham Commission Company. (Calendared on 
plaintiff’s motion.) 

33966. Willard S. Isham, executor estate 


K-284 


of Clara H. Isham, deceased. (Calendared 
by court.) 

K-85. Albert Hoffman, surviving exed- 
tor, ete. (Calendared by court.) 

E-154. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
court.) 
| E-360. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
court.) 


E-374. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 


E-385. James V. Martin. (Calendared'by 


E-446. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
court.) 

E-453. James V. Martin. (Calendared by 
court.) 

H-14. Bowring & Company. (Calendared 
by court.) 


J-580. Lewis A. Crossett Company. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 

K-98. The Standard Slag Co. (Calendared 
by court.) 

E-260. Acme Operating Corporation. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 


J-150. Gustave Weisbaum, etc. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 
K-253. Douglas H. Sprunt. (Calendared 


by court.) 
K-357. Whitney Bodden Shipping Co. (Cal- 
endared by court.) 
30372. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (Calendared - court.) 2 
30373. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dr 
Dock Co. (Calendared by court.) 

30374. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (Calendared by court.) 

30375. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (Calendare@ by court.) 

J-446. Oxford Paper Company. 
dared by court.) 

E-344. The Klamath & Moadac Tribe of 
Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians, (Cal- 


endared by court.) 
E-346. The Klamath & Moadac Tribe of 


(Calen- 


Yahooski Band of Snake Indians. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 
E-350. The Klamath & Moadac Tribe of 


Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians. (Calen- 
dared by court.) 

H-279. Chippewa Indiams of Minnesota. 
(Calendared by court.) 

K-297. B. P. Davis. 

Cong. 17340. Wales Islamd Packing Co. 

The law calendar follows: 

J-688. Faber, Coe & Gregg (Inc.); K-2, 
G. D. Nichols & Son (Ltd.); K-12, Charles 


'& Co. (demurrers); K-39, Park & Tilford; 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Washington, D. C,; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
lll.; Miss Anne Morgan, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of James D. Phelan, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Mrs, Elmer Schlesinger, Washington, D. C.; Rob- 
ert H. Patchin, New York, N. Y.; Jay Jerome 
Williams, Washington, D. ©.; William B, Wil- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Alam C. Rinehart, New 
York, N. Y.; Samuel Insull, Byron, Ill; C, G 
Marshall, Washington, D. -; Otto H, Kahn, 
New York, N. Y.; Jesse Ht. Jones, New York, 
N Y¥.; Walter Cc. Teagle, New York, N, ¥.; 
Brookings Institution. Washington, D. C.; 
New York, N. ¥,; Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, New York, N. Y.; Breckin- 
BD. C.; Estate, Himer 
Schlesinger, New York, N. Y¥.; Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines. Lowa; C. Bascom 
Slemp, Washington, D. . Wayne Johnson, 
New York, N. Y.; Norman H. Davis, New York, 
N. ¥ University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill; 
c. Copley, Aurora, 


TH.; Harry Weis- 
burg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Stanley 
hart, Washington, D. C.; Col. B. M, House, 
New York, N. Y.; George F. Rand, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Walter J. Fahy New York, N. Y.; John 
Barrett, Grafton, Vt.. Robert 8. Brookings, 
Washington, D. 0; James L. Bray, Washin 
ton, D C.; T, M Rodlun, oe Rae 0X. 
Mrs. N, de 


Simon Guggenheim, 


tra 
Rine- 


Murry Guggenheim, New_ York, N. 
Grant Straus, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 
Whitehouse, New York, N.Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the tot 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state. 
Unknown, not registered. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers. and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appea? upon the books of 
the company but also, im eases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and _ securit; nee 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stuck and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation haa any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securitier than as 80 stated by him, 

5. That the average mumber of copies of 
each issue of this peisesticn sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid ‘subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 41,551. 
(This information is required from daily 
| publications only). 

JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, 
(Signature of Publisher) 
Sworn to and subscrthed hefore me this 





Oct, 9 {Knox, Buffalo, N, ¥.; Robert C. Schaffner, 


4 


J. LESLIE BRAY, 


\Tth day of October, 1930. 
(My commission expires.Feb, 24, 1031.) . 


¢ £ » 
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Clark, Franklin Leslie. Teachers handbook, 
Progress tests in American history, 275 
|. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930, 


labism in English. (Biennial lecture on 
English philology, British academy, 1928. 
“From the Proceedings of the British 









2437) 


y 
On Unbound Book 
Of Foreign Prints 


Customs Court Rules That 





owners of dividends on corporate eae are api ee ae it is impossible me t _ ine a a 30-21282 eraene. , Vereme xiv.”) 30 p. London, Imports Come Under Law 
| a broker, who is the record owner of the stock, to disclose the name of the actua .|Cleary, Stephen Farrell. escriptive geom- . Milford, i 80-20988 ‘ i 
known Owners Held Not owners, Such dividends (prior to the running of the Stace statute of limitations | Rules on Status - Prop | etry ga v en y “1930, Jordan, Herbert William. The new company For ‘Unbound Books of 
Taxable to Broker, But in favor of the broker) are not properly taxable as income to the broker. | erty Acquired Through 39 p., illus. N.Y, J. ey & sone 10 | IAW as it affects (a) private companies All Kinds’ 


Must Be Reported 





The broker having actual possession of the dividends should make a full dis- 
closure to the Government of the mames of the actual owners thereof, if and 


Delinquent Assessment 








Cody, Edmund R, History of the Couer 


(b) public companies, with reprint of the 
Companies act, 1929, and a table of cor- 


New York, Oct, 8—Overruling a claim 


es : / ot d’Alene mission of the Sacred Heart, by ; : aa 
| when the identity oe actual ee aoe or in the next information | + + Oe Peies, Cacusae, Seehe, ‘On | “ac trang a os “co of the Maite: Sekar GEIRGEE : 
: : «return made after the discovery of such identity. 5 the “Union Pacific between Spokane an ; E , ’ ” , the 
A broker is not required to pay an In-); | State of California: Wklace end on the Sattowstene trail, on™ 1930 30-21299 rpo 


ome tax on dividends from stock which | 


Prior to the discovery of the identity of the actual owners in such cases the 
broker should execute Form 1087, setting out therein the fact that it holds such 


Saramento, Oct, 8. 


between Couer d’Alene and Kellogg. 45 


Kelley, Mrs. Ada Campbell. . . . Auction 


United States Customs Court establishes ~ 
the rule that unbound books of prints or | 


i ; - “ = sf d t idge, —- ; ‘ 
he holds for unknown owners, the Income"  gividends for parties whose identity is unknown and cannot be established as! A sale by an irrigation district of land| P-» ilies. | Caldwell, Id., The Caxton print. ise “eg NY. es Ze ee, a” reproductions of drawings are not books — 
‘Tax Unit has held. s a result of reasonable search and inquiry. The reason for the inability to estab- acquired by it through delinquent dis-| Coume George Sylvester. The American 30-21304 of bona fide foreign authorship merely 
It is frequently inapossible fora broker; ji.) such identity, as well as the efforts made in respect thereto, should also ih. cumeemenils vals Mille. a te oe to Gabent, a social interpretation | Lwecock, Halford Edward. Jesus and the | because the original drawings were made 
to ascertain immediately the actual OWM-" be stated—Bur. Int. Rev. (I. T. 2545)—V U, S. Daily 2437, Oct. 9, 1930. | eae i of education in'the United States, 194| American mind by... 224 p. N. Y, by a foreigner. In fact, Judge Fischer ~ 
ers of stock, the record title of whick 1s purchaser free and clear of any lien for p. N. Y,, The John Day co., 1930, The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-21081 | points out, it is questionable whether ~ 


in his name, the ruling explained. In 
such cases, it continued, the broker is: 
unable to fill out the information return | 
used by the Government as a check to 
see that the dividends are taxed to the 
owners, but he should submit a report on 








No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.——Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


county taxes, the Attorney General of 
California, U. S, Webb, has ruled. “In 
other words,” the opinion says, “the lien 
for county taxes becomes merged in the 
title acquired by the district, and when 
the district sells the property a clear 


30-21541 

Crutt- well, Maud. Madame de Maintenon, by 
oe with sixteen illustrations in pete 
gravure. 400 p, illus. ~ Sac eee 
Dutton and co,, 1930. 30-21293 
Elliot, Albert H., comp. The law affecting 
Japanese residing in the state of Cali-| 


McDonald, Marie W. Guiding religious 
growth; a manual for primary teachers 
im vacation schools, by .. . edited by 
E. B. Chappell. 127 p. Nashville, Pub- 
—- house of the M. E. church, South, 


1930. 30-21525 
Mackay, William Mackintosh. The goodly 


such prints may be deemed susceptible 
of authorship, as that term is used. in ~ 
the tariff law. , 


_ The merchandise in this test case con-— 
sisted of 1,035 unbound copies of a book 
entitled “Fifty Drawings by Alasta:r 


the usual form'setting out the facts. title is conveyed and the county taxes} 7, ; ‘led b and Gar fellowship of the prophets; a homiletic} With An Introduction by Carl Van Vech-+ 
; \ 6 ee y C. a 2 
When the broker discovers the actual | for prewious years are thereby, wiped Calden. ili ». San Wraneisco, Calif. fan ae Gee literature of the | ten.” Duty was levied by the collector 


identity of the owners he should a} 
that known in the next information re- | 
turn, but meanwhile is not personally | 
liable for the tax, the Income Tax Unit 
held. The situation would be different, 
it was explained, when the broker him- 


South Penn Oil Company, Docket 


Promulgated Oct. 8 
No.| been received and exercised, must be 
adjusted to give effect to the acqui- 
sition of the new stock in determin- 
ing the basis for computing gain or 


20785. 
Henry Cappellini et.al. 14B. T. A. 
1269, followed. 


out. Of Course, when the property passes 
into private ownership through the sale 
by the district it again becomes subject 
to taxation for county purposes.” 


“On the other hand,” the opinion con- 


1929. 80-21296 
Foss, Kendall. Black bread and samovars; 
an account of an unconventional journey 
through soviet Russia, by .. .; with 20) 
photographs and an introduction by Henry 
Nevinson. 247 p. mentee, Oe 


smith, 1930. 


268 p. London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1929. 30-21083 
Macmillan, William Duncan. . . . The theory 
of the potential. (Theoretical mechanics.) 
469 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co.,, inc., 
1930. ‘ 30-21531 
Newman, Bertram. Lord Melbourne. 321 


here at 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provision in paragraph 1310, Act of 
1922, for “Unbound books of all kinds,” 
The importers contended for classifica- 
tion under the same paragraph as “Un- 
bound books * * * of bona fide foreign 


> self became entitled to the dividends be- Sea : | loss upon the sale of a portion of tinued, “‘zz sale by the State under sec- : .|  B- London, Macmillan and co., 1980. authorship,” with duty at but 15 
¥ Soniee of the lapse of time, and he would The provisions of section pet J of | such stock. Miles y, Safe Deposit |tion 3787 of the Political Code does not ee lade Ot ratesatation et tn ne 30-21294| cent ad valorem. aie 
the Revenue Act of 1926areapplica- | (Co, 259 U.S. 247, and Frederick |Wipe out or impairaprior or subsequent; era} government. 47 p., illus. Washing-| Paget, Sir John Rahere, bart. The law of Judge Fischer ruled there was no evi- 


e pending the establishment of title by the 


@ >It is stated that, as a matter of fact, 





then be required to pay the tax. 


ble as well to transferees who ac- | 


: Ayer, 6 B. T. A. 152; affd., 25 Fed. 
quired assets of a taxpayer prior to ’ e 


(2d) 534, followed, 


‘deed based upon an irrigation district 
\levy, but the purchaser from the State 





tom, D. C,, Dept. of efficiency in govern- 


ment, National league of women voters, 


banking, by Sir John Paget, bart. 4th ed. 
449 p. Lo 


a Butterworth & co. (pub- 
lishers), 1930, 


dence offered proving these books to be 





Bureau OF INTERNAL REVENUE > on te d an | t I r \ so 21883 | 30-21298 | Of foreign authorship. The collector’s 

Income Tax 2545. the ae of a Much as. | repre Sale of securities by a cor- takes title subject to the lien of the di) 1930.) 0 i Rural ane a Palmer, Gretta. A shopping guide to New Tate of 25 per cent ad valorem is, ac- 

Advice s requested as te the treat- those thereafter acquiring | poration to its sole stockholder at a |trict for its assessments. oa. for work; a study made for the) York. 248 p. N.Y. R. M. McBride & | COrdingly, affirmed. (Protest 178903-G. 

gar Bc tice te aeapeaee of Otek | sets, , : price in sae of cost and Mar. 1, | In the South Side Irrigation District)’ Southern woman's educational alliance, by |, CO: 1930. 30-21534 | 12320-26.) - 
ends received by a broker for the ac-| Agreements extending the time 1913, value results in taxable gain. |in the County of San Joaquin there is) O. Latham Hatcher, 154 p., illus. Rich-| Pendlebury, John Devitt Stringfellow. | 


count of others and held by the broker 


actual owners. 

A revenue agent examined the part- 
nership return of the M Brokerage Co. 
and the returns of the individual part- | 
ners for the year 1928. In connection 
with his investigation the revenue agent | 
raises the question as to whether the divi- 
dends received by the partnership dur- 
ing the taxable year with respect to 
stock, the actual owner of which is un-| 
known, should be treated as income of 
the partnership and _ taxed to the individ- 
ual members accordingly. 

It is contended on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the partnership that dividends 
received under such circumstances are 
not the property of, or income to, the} 
broker for the period in question, ‘ob 





that, if the partnership should ever ob- 

tain title, it would only be after the run- 

ning of the State statute of limitations | 
in favor of the broker. 





in the case unéer consideration the part- 
nership paid out a substantial portion of 
such dividends to the actual owners 
shortly after the end of the year, when 
the names and addresses of the actual | 
owners were ascertained. 
Concession Granted Brokers 
It appears that frequently it is im- 


possible for a broker to ascertain imme-| ing, Pa, Overassessment of income and | 


diately the actual owners of stock, the 
record title of which is in the name of 
the broker. It further appears that gen- 
erally demands for payment of the divi- 
dends are made wpon the broker by the 
actual owners of the stock within the 
first half of the year following the year 
in which said dividends are paid to the 
broker, and that the dividends are held 
by the broker in special accaints and are 
paid to the actual owners upon demand. 

In some cases, however, a certain 
poe of the dividends received by the 

rokers is not demanded and paid in the 
following year, amd the actual owners 
of the money newer make demand. In 
cases where the-actual ownership of the 
stock is not disclosed to the broker prior 
to the running of the State statute of 
limitation upon the right of the actual 
owner to demand payment of dividends, 
it is conceded that such moneys would 
upon the happening of that event repre- 
sent gain to the broker and should be 
reported as income. 

With respect to _ unidentified divi- 
dends (where the State statute of limita- 
tion has not run), informatio is re- 
quested as to the applicability and inter- 
pretation of article 818, Regulations 74, 
which reads in part as follows: 

* * * Dividends on stock are prima facie 
the income of the record owner of the stock. 
Upon receipt of dividends by a record owner, 
he should immediately execute Form 1087 to 
disclose the name and address of the actual 
owner. Form 1087, should be filed with the 
Commissioner of Imternal Revenue, Sorting 
Section, Washington, D. C. Unless such 
disclosure is made, the record owner will be 
held liable for any tax based upon such divi- 
dends. (See article 831.) 

It is well settled that as between the 
stockholder of record, who transfers his 
stock, and the transferee, who fails to 
have the transfer recorded on the corpo- 


rate records, such transferee is the true | 


owner of the stock and dividends declared 
thereon, (8. M. 4281, C. B, IV-2, 187, 
Richardson v. Shaw, 209 U. S. 365.) For 
collection of authorities see 14 C. J., 
pages 752, 753, and 778. See also Rich- 
ards y. Robin (162 N. Y., 12). 

After careful consideration of the 
matter, this office has redthed the con- 
clusion that the above-quoted article of 
the regulations has no application to 
cases where, as im the instant case, the 
actual owners of the dividends are not 
known and it is impossible for the 
broker to disclose the name of the actual 
owners. Accordingly, such dividends 
(prior to the running of the State statute 
of limitations in favor of the broker) are 
not taxable as income to the broker. 


Later Disclosure Allowed 


It is evident, however, that the divi- 
ea are income to some one, and the 
r 


oker having actual possession of same | 


should make a full disclosure to the Gov- 
ernment of the names of the actual own- 
ers thereof, if and when the identity of 
the actual owners is discovered, or in the 
next information return made after the 
discovery of such identity. 

Prior to the discovery of the identity 
of the actual owners in such cases, the 
broker should execute Form 1087, setting 
out therein the fact that it holds such 
dividends for parties whose identity is 
unknown and can not be established as a 
result of reasonable search and inquiry. 
The reason for the inability to establish 
such identity, as well as the efforts maue 


within which taxes might be as- 
sessed, executed by the taxpayers, 
dissolved West Virginia corporations, 
before the statutory period of limita- 
tion expired, held valid and effective 
to extend the running of the statute. 


iT. Smith & Son, Inc., Docket No. 13671.| 


ee service classification de- 
nied, 


Glenn M. Averill, Docket Nos. 
40075, 
The petitioner, a man of large re- 





Agreements purporting to extend 
the time within which taxes might 
be assessed, executed by an officer of 
a dissolved Virginia corporation 
after the dissolution of such corpora- 
tion and after the statutory period 
of limitations on assessment had ex- 
pired, held inwalid and ineffective to 
waive a defemse of the statute as a 
bar to the assessment and collection 


sources and actively interested in 
many businesses operated in his city, 
devoted the usual business hours of 
each day to his affairs, maintaining 
an office and employes. It was his 
practice to operate each business 
venture through a corporation and 
not as a personal venture. Through 
the failure of one of such corpora- 
tions he sustained a loss) Held that 





of such taxes. 


Commonwealth Improvement Company, | 


Docket No. 24959. 


such loss resulted from the business 
of petitioner and may be considered 
in computing the amount of a net 


28787,| property, 


consideraaWle property which has been 
sold and stands in the name of the State 
of California, the opinion explained. This 
it continued, Khas a great 
amount of county taxes amd _ irrigation 


taxes amd assessments against it. The; 
directors say there is a possibility that! 
anew clover, if planted, will allow the! 
property to be of considerable value, and| 
put the land back upon a paying basis, | 


the opimion went on to say, but the 
county taxes and the irrigation taxes are 
so great that no purchasers can be se- 
cured, amd the irrigation district direc- 
tors are willing to enter into a com- 
promise for the amount of back taxes, 


“It would appear,” Attorney General 
Webb concluded, “that the only method 


mond, Garrett & Massie, 1930. 
Healy, William....The structure and mean- 
ing of psychoanalysis as related to per- 
somality and_ behavior. (Judge Baker 
foundation. Publication no. 6.) 482 p., 
illus. N. Y.,A.A. Knopf, 1930.  30-21528 
Heinlein, Mrs. Julia Elizabeth (Heil). | 
- « « Preferential manipulation in chil- 
drezt. (Comparative psychology mono- ; 
graphs, v. 7, serial mo. 33, May, 1930. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Johns 
Hopkins university.) 121 p. Baltimore, 
Mad., The Johns Hopkins press, 1930, | 
30-21302 | 
|Herelle, Felix d’. The bacteriophage and | 
its clinical applications, by .. . trans- 
lated by George H.Smith. 254 p. Spring- 
field, IIL, C. C, Thomas, 1930.  30-21527 | 
Howard, Mrs, Annie Hornady, ed. Georgia | 
| homes and landmarks. Mrs. Frederick | 
| Earle Johnson, business manager. 186 





30-21535 | ° 


Aegyptiaca; a catalogue of Egyptian ob- 
jects in the Aegean area, by... 
foreword by H. R. Hall. 120 p.,, illus. 
Cambridge, Eng, The University press, 
1930. 30-21295 
Porteus, Stanley David. . . . Race and social 
differences in performance tests, from 


with a 


the psychological and psychopathic clinic | 


of the University of Hawaii, by ... with 
the assistance of Doris M. Dewey and 
Robert G. Bernreuter. (Genetic psychol- 
Ogy monographs. vol. viii, no. 2.) 
208. 
1930. 30-21538 
Reith, George. Contract bidding. 37 p. 
Handy pocket ed. N. ¥., The John Day 
co., 1930, 80-21305 
Rogers, Alla Harman. The history of Mount 


Vernon, America’s patriotic shrine. Rev. | 


ed. 22 p., illus. Washington, D. C., The 
National art service co., 1930. 


n p. 93- | 
Worcester, Mass., Clark university, ' 


30-21279 | 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inqury Divie 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are * " 


given. In ordering, full title, and not’ 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Federal Legislation and Regulations Relat- 


ing to Improvement of Federal-Aid Roads 
and National Forest Roads and Trails, 
Flood Relief, and Miscellaneous Matters— 
Mise. Circular No. 109, Bur. of Publie 
Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Apply 








| . * 
| of Internal Rewenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are Sum-'| 


loss under section 204 of the Reve- 


1. The original cost of stock, with Act of 1921 
nue Act o . 


respect to which stock rights have 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 





come and profits taxes in fawor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: Fis- 
cal ended Sept. 30, 1917, $124,421.62; 
period Oct. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1911, 


of procedure available is through a sale | 
by the district, as above pointed out.'), 
This may result ina great hardship to| 
the coumty, but perhaps the result will| 
be beneficial in the long xwun inasmuch| 
as the property will agaim become sub- 


Rouse, Mrs, Alice Riddle (Read). The Reads 
and their relatives; being an account of 
Colonel Clement and Madam Read of 
Bushy Forest, Lunenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, their eight children, their descend- 
ants, and allied families. 688 p. Cin- 
cinnati, Johnson & Hardin press, 1930. 


p., illus. Atlanta, Ga.. Southern features 
syndicate, 1929. 80-21280 
wim, Orvis Carl. The amount and 
nature of activities of mewborn infants | 
under constant external stimulating con- | 
ditions during the first ten days of life; ' 
from the psychological laboratories of the 





25 cen 








at Bur. 


ts. 


Agr. 30-1088 
Life History and Habits of Plum Curculio 
in Georgia Geach Belt—Technical Bull, 
No. 188, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Pric 
Agr. 30-108' 
Regulations to Govern Oil and Gas 


: Ohio state university. (Genetic psychol- 30-21078| tions on Restricted Indian Lands. Office 
ject — ot 5 er for ogy monograph... no. 1.) 92 p. Worces- | Shropshire, Olive Estil. .. . How Europeans! Of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior. Free. 
county purposes, an new owner may! ter, Mass. Clark university, 1930. found and peopled America. (The city |Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equipment, 
be more successful in operating the prop-| 30-21537| history series.) 264 p., illus, N. Y.,| 1929. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
erty than former owners have been.” |Jesperson, Jens Otte Harry.  Monosyl- Charles E. Merril co., 1930. 30-21278| merce. Price, 5 cents. (25-26343) 








marized as follows in full text: 


Reading Hardware Company 


| Reading Hardware Company, Read- 
profits taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $5,889.40; 1920, $14,783,84. 
The overassessments are made in ac- 
| cordance with the final order of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered pursuant to the mandate of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
| jumbia in the imstant case for the above 
| Years, Docket Io. 5059. 


Lewis Herzog 


Lewis Herzog, New York. An over- 
assessment of imcome tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1928, 
$20,275.77. 

The overassessment is caused by the 

; allowance of a deduction from the taxa- 
| ble income of this year for the amount 
| by which the met loss sustained in the 

operation of the taxpayer's business for 

the year 1926 exceeds the net income for 
| the taxable year 1927. Section 117, Rev- 
enue Act of 1928; articles 651 and 654, 
Regulations 74; Ignaz Schwinn v. Com- 
| missioner, 9B. T. A. 1804. 


| ‘ American Metal Company 
| The American Metal Company, 





| Ltd., 
| New York. Owerassessments of income 
| taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
; termined as follows: 1926, $9,760.58; 
| 1927, $10,825.26. 
The overassessments are due to the 
| allowances for additional depreciation 
, Since, after a thorough field investiga- 
| tion of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and records, it is determined that the 
| amounts deducted in the returns are in- 
| adequate and less than the reasonable 
| allowances authorized by section 234 
| (a)(7), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 
| 161 and 561, Regulations 69. Appeal of 
| Even Realty Company, 1B. T. A. 355. 


Owens Bottle Machine Co. 


| Owens Bottle Machine Company, 
| Owens-Illinois Glass Co, (transferee), 
| Toledo, Ohio. Overassessments of in- 





Law and Trial Calendars 


| Of the Court of Claims 


| 
| 


[(Contineeed from Page 6.] 
K-68, Alfred Dunhill of London (CIne.); 
K-74, United Cigar Stores Co, of America; 


Hedges (demurrers). 

H-137, Matson Navigation Company. 
fendant’s motiom to dismiss for want of 
| jurisdiction.) 
E-588. The Highland Milk Condensing 
Co. (Plaintiff's motion for new trial.) 

F-203, Helvetia Milk Condensing 
| (Plaintif’s motion for new trial.) 

K-514, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
of California. © Demurrer.) 

K-432, Bankers Reserve Life Company, 


Co. 
Co. 


(Demurrer.) 
F-317, The Bahamas-Cuban Company 
(Ltd.), (Plaintiff’s demurrer to counter- 


claim.) 
H-376, The Ship Construction & Trading 


Co. (Plaintiff’s motion to dismiss counter- 
| claim.) 

| K-507, Star Trading Company. (Demur- 
rer.) 


K-420. New Emgland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Demurrer to amended petition.) 
K-547, Erie Railroad Co, (Demurrer to’ 
amended petition. ) 
| 1-223, Beneficial Loan Society of Beth- 
lehem, (Demurrer.) 
E-325, The Smare and Triest Company. 


K-86, D, A. Schulte (Inc.); K-96, Benson & | 
(De- | 


$36,470.62. 

The overassessment for the fiscal year 
jended Sept. 30, 1917, results ‘from the 
decision rendered by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case, Owens, Bottle Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 1197, 

The overassessment for the period Oct. 
1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917, is caused by the 
allowance of deductions for the deprecia- 
tion of patents and a license agreement 
on the bases prescribed by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals for the 
preceding taxable year. Owens Bottle 
Company X, Commissions, supra. 

_ Hobi Logging Company 

Hobi Logging Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash, An overassessment of imcome and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1920, $21,239.02, 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 18050. 

United Werde Copper Company 

United Verde Copper Company, New 


profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 


31, 1917, $615,335.68, 
The overassessment is due to the com- 


during which the taxpayer was in ex- 
istence during the year 1917 instead of 
of for the entire calendar year upon 
which basis @ prior audit, resulting in 
thé assessment of a deficiency in income 
and excess profits taxes, was made. The 
prior audit included the net imcome of a 
predecessor Corporation, the tax ‘liability 
of which has been determined on a sep- 
arate basis. Section 13(a) and (b), Rev- 
enue Act of 1916; articles 203 and 212, 
Regulations 33 (Revised); Marr v. United 
States (268 U. S. 536), 
Fletcher American Bank 

Fletcher American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
| taxpayer is determined as follows: 1920, 
$38,544.41. 
_ The overassessment results from the 
judgment entered by the United States 
| District Court for the Southern District 
o: Indiana in the instant case for the 
|above year, Fletcher American National 
Bank v. United States (unreported), 


| 


| Changes in 
State Officials 


California: Howard ©, Ellis has resigned 
}as Assistant Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, No successor has been mamed. 

Colorado: Joseph A, Bixby, of Denver, 
has been appointed by Governor Adauis as 
Budget and Efficiency Commissioner, The 
| position had been vacant more than a year, 
| Idaho: J. D. Wood has resigmed as Com- 
missioner of Public Works. No successor 
| has been named, 
| Iowa: Warren L, Huebner has been ap- 
| pointed by the Secretary of State, Ed M. 
Smith, as Secretary of the State Securities 
| Department, wice §, Louis Ostrem, re 
‘signed, Mr. Huebner has been Deputy Sec- 
jretary of State and Earl Ryan, of Des 
| Moines, Was named to succeed him in that 
position. 

Louisiana: Harry B, Henderlite has been 
reappointed by the Highway Commission as 
State Highway Engineer, 

Nevada: Edward W, Clark, of Las Vegas, 
has been appointed by Governor Balzar 
as a member of the Tax Commission, vice 









York. An overassessment of imcome and 


(putation of the tax liability for the period 






thousancds have said— 


is determined as follows: June 1 to Dec. 
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‘| want the radio 
VMEARCONI praises _ 


—with the result that the new Radiola 


Senatore Guglielme Merconi, inventor 


of radio, leader 


of racdée@ science for 36 


wears, who praises the new Radiola, 


Super-Heterodyne is the most popu- 
lar instrument in Radiola history. 


The whole world respects the mature judgment of Senatore Guglielmo 
Marconi. . . the great genius who invented radio . . . the outstanding 
leader of radio science for 36 years. 


Impressed by his statement, “The new RCA Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
represents a great advance in radi reception,” tens of thousands have 
visited Radiola dealers throughout America to see this extraordinary 
new instrument . . . to hear it . . . and hence to buy it. 


Never had they heard such glorious reproduction . . . note for note... 
tone for tone . . . voice for voice . . . instrument for instrument .. . the 
actual performance of the actual broadcasting artists. 


The Climax of 7 Years’ Research! 


Here is the finest home instrument that RCA, the recognized leader of 
the industry, the creator of practically every great development in radio, 
can build. Ie is the high spot of 7 years of Super-Heterodyne develop- 
ment by the world’s most brilliant radio engineers. 


The government assigns each station a broadcasting channel of a standard 
10-kilocycle width. The new Radiola is so expertly designed that it 
receives all the program in the full width of the channel—no more— 
no less. Hence the gotgeous tone quality, lifelike realism, and the free- 
dom from overlapping, noise and distortion. 


Greatest Value Ever! 


Four years ago a Radiola Super-Heterodyne console cost $570. Today, 
this exquisite model, with all its revolutionary improvements, comes to 
you for only $142.50, less Radiotrons. 


See and hear this sensational new instrument. Look on the dial for the fa- 
mous RCA trademark—your guarantee of the ultimate in modern radio. 




















S (Plaintiff's motion for new trial.) W. LE. Hawkins, resigned. 
in respect thereto, should also be stated. | Nib) Nitro Chemical Corporation. (De- : North Carolina: br, Wiliam Picard SEE YOuR RADIOLA DEALER TODAY ay 
— , BBA) acocks has been elected by the Board of a 
si J-615, W ; ‘x . ’ ae 
Opinion on Bank Taxes | marrersamended pein CD | Baath an Seerstary of the | Board snd He Is @ dependable merchent selling the world's . 
* E-589, The Chas x C ye -10’ ; : 2 NEW RADIOLASUPER-HET ERODYNE mode] 80 ; a 
Handed Down in Alabama | tendants motion to dinuiss for want of | Raia" Gaus bInghouse, deceased. Wwmecrated—wih ies-etick, led tened cicuim, most dependable musical instrument — the Radiola. a 
. Jurisdiction.) ; reappointed by Governor Richards as State tones chosen ee oerate Seanionsl pacnicn . : iy 
State of Alabama: L-22, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of| Bank Examiner. cear pal 2 AG ae now Unless it bears this famens ; 
Montgomery, Oct. 8. United States. €Demurrer.) Tennessee: Ivo A, Burton, of Nashville, cabimecs by famou designers. Co., lee. mark, it is wot « Radielg 
. A peey ; ; Copyrigh: Radiola'Division, Victor 
Where a bank owes taxes on its real} 1-286, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. (De- has neon a ay as Superintendent of = 2908, aA ‘ 
estate, personal property and capital} murrer.) slener of Finanes “a Tcations ye 
stock, Jee < oe oe nee L-122, Nitro Chemical Corporation. (De-| M, McCabe. . 7 2 
the lien of the other taxes, th Alabama | ""%") made’ Chairman of Mr lndeapehel’ (an 
. O/Deae | 297, Birkel Music Company. (Demur- | Mace Viairman. o the ndustrial Com- 
Attorney General’s office has just ruled. mission, succeeding William H. Nickels Jr,, 
The bank had closed its doors and per- | ™) , who continues as a member of the Com- ; 
sons having a mortgage against the rea]| 1-303. Knollwood Club, (Demurrer.) mission, - ; : 
# estate desired to pay the taxes on it, pro-| (+1278 Meurer Steel Barrel Company,| ,, Wisconsin: Wil ort Witte, of McFar- % | ¥) ER - e4 ET E RO DYN E A 
that would extinguish all other | (Defendant's motion to strike deposition ’ ppciats State Kb ; 


tel 


ens, the opimion explained. 


from the record.) 


Marketing Specialist by the De t f 
Agriculture and Markets, en 
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Pe cost of operation of 


State of Vermont: 

Montpelier, Oct. 7. 

. Plans for the installation of indoor 
miniature golf courses in Vermont should 
be submitted to the State fire marshal’s 
Office and approval secured before con- 
struction work is started, according to a 
bulletin just issued by the department. 
Pointing out that the material used in 
these courses is incombustible, the bulle- 
tin states, however, that there is danger 
of fire from the careless throwing of 
cigarettes on wooden floors of indoor 
courses. 
text: 

Plans are being announced from time 
to time for the installation of indoor 
miniature golf courses in various towns 


‘ 


of the State and this has led the State | 
fire marshal to make a study of the con- | 


ditions under which these courses will 
operate in order that steps may be taken 
to safeguard the patrons from the haz- 
ards of fire. Standard equipment for 
these courses provides for the use of non- 
combustible covering for the playing 
courses but, as many of the buildings in 
which these courses will be placed have 
wooden floors, there will be danger from 
fire caused by the careless throwing of 
cigarettes in corners and on the floors. 

Under the law, owners, lessees, or 
keepers of public halls or places of 
amusement are required to furnish suit- 
able fire escapes and exits as required 
by the State fire marshal. Rooms in 
which golf courses are installed are pub- 
lic halls and places of amusement and 
are therefore subject to the law. 


Fireproof Materials 

In the construction of the course and 
its setting, the use of flimsy, flammable 
materials should be avoided and all deco- 
rations should be made with fire-proof 
stock. + 

Where courses are on the ground floor 
‘of buildings it will be required that ade- 
quate exits be provided with red exit 
lights over same and doors opening out- 


ward. There should be at least two exits | pertaining to the stock or assets of the| ., 


placed as far apart as possible. 
Where courses are on floors above the 


f= ground level, an adequate entrance with | 


a wide stairway will be necessary (stair- 
ways should be not less than 4 feet wide 
im the clear and no winding steps can be 


used) and also outside metal fire escapes | 


placed as far as possible from the main 
exit and accessible from all parts of the 
course. Material and dimensions for fire 
escapes will have to conform to the regu- 
lations of the fire marshal department for 
such structures. 

_ A fire extinguisher should be installed 
in each course, available for emergency 
use. 

Any hall located over a garage, bakery, 
or other premises especially exposed to 
fire hazards is considered undesirable for 
use as a public hall unless special safe- 
guards are placed around it. 

Plans for installation of these courses 
should be submitted to the State fire mar- 
shal’s office at Montpelier and approval 
secured for samesbefore work is started. 


Progress Expected 
- On Veterans’ Claims 





More Than 200,000 Applica- 
tions Presented Since New Law 





Less than one-eighth of the more than 
200,000 claims for disability allowance, 
received by the Veterans’ Bureau as the 
result of recent legislation, have been ad- 
judicated, but with the speeding up of 
operations more progress is anticipated, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Of the 25,000 claims adjudicated, 13,- 
213 have been allowed, says the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 


As a result of the amendment of July 
3 to the World War Veterans Act, au- 
thorizing the payment of so-called disa- 
bility allowance to veterans suffering 


from ailments not due to their war serv. 
ice, 206,514 applications have been re- | 


2138) 


a 


rmont Orders Alleged Inflation of Assets 
In Utilities Merger Described’ Remain Dry as 


. Miniature Courses Subject 


The bulletin follows in full 


tilities 


volved in Car 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| seript of testimony Sept. 29 by Carl 
H. Depue, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
| gation of financial transactions of 
| power and gas utilities, was begun 
| in the issue of Oct. 6 and continued 
| Oct. 7 and 8. Excerpts from his 

testimony proceed as follows: 
| Q. What additional information have 
you concerning the cost of the North 
| Carolina Electrical Power Company prop- 
j erties which were ees to the 
| Pigeon River Power Company - 

A A report filed by the North Caro- 
\lina Electrical Power Company with the 
| Corporation Commission of North Caro- 
| lina for 1925 shows its assets on Nov. 30, 
}1925, amounted to $3,31 
included fixed capital 
$2,233,195.38. 

Q. Will you exp 





amounting to 
lain how the assets of 
ithe Pigeon River Power Company, which 
included the common: stock of the old 
|Carolina Power & Light Company, were 
‘transferred to and recorded on tke books 
of the new Carolina Power & Light Com- 
|pany, particularly with reference to a 
difference of $400 per share that you 
|have already told us about? 

A. I think I can answer that by stat- 
ing that they were transferred to and re- 
corded on the books of the new Carolina 
Power & Light Company at exactly the 
same values at which they had previously 
appeared on the books of the Pigeon 
|River Power Company and before that 
lon the books of the National Power & 
| Light Company, except that with respect 
|to the value at which the common stock 
lof the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
| pany was reported on the books of the 
| Pigeon River Power Company, the value 
' at which it was recorded on the books of 
lthe new Carolina Power & Light Com- 
|pany was more to the extent of a surplus 
of the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany which was not eliminated in giving 
effect to the merger. That does not 
\change the fact, however, that the same 
'$400 per share difference has been per- 
| petuated. 

Q. In that report, Mr. Depue, you have 
made reference to a $19,000,000 item of 
inflation, “write-up,” or whatever you 
| might call it, or difference, in that sum 





fold Carolina Power & Light Company, 
have you not? 

A. Yes. The value at which the com- 
mon stock of the old Carolina Power & 
Light Company was carried in the in- 


vestment accounts of the United In- 
vestors Securities Company, the Na- 


tional Power & Light Company, and like- 
| wise with the Pigeon River Power Com- 
|pany was $23,810,500. 

| Then, with respect to the merger of 
the Pigeon River Power Company and 
\the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
|pany, there was naturally an elimination 
made to the extent of the capital stock 
account as it had appeared on the books 
jof the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, amounting to $4,710,021.77, leav- 
ing then an inflation, or whatever you 
call it, amounting to $19,100,478.23. That 
34,710,021.77, the amount of the actual 
elimination, is nearly, but not quite, $100 


per share, leaving a difference of $400 | 


per share in the new Carolina Power & | 
Light Company’s plant and investment 
| account. . 


Extent of Property 
Of Carolina Company 


Q. I want to have you talk about the 
extent of the property of the Carolina 
Power & Light Company, the present 
company, as indicated by book value and 
fixed capital. 

Is it true that during the years 1926 
to 1928, inclusive, the company increased 
its facilities to the extent of over $20 
000,000 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is it true that the total book 


Radio Station Must 
Face Official Inquiry 








WEVD, New York, Charged 
With Violating Regulations 
Charging that Station WEVD, New 


York, operated by the Debs Memorial 
Radio Fund, was a “consistent violator’ 
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Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Inquiry 
Covers Accountant’s Version of Transactions In- 


olina Combine 





;value on Dec. 31, 1931, was approxi- 
mately $85,000,000 ? 
| A, rem 

Q. What did the total include? 

A. It included an increase over the 
predecessor company’s book values, un- 
| supported by any appraisal or other evi- 
dence found, amounting to approximately 
$19,000,000, and it also includes over 
$3,000,000 of discounts, premiums, com- 
missions, and expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the issue and redemption of 
stocks and bonds of the present Carolina 
‘Power & Light Company and its prede- 
| cessor and/or constituent companies. 

Q. How may this fixed capital account 
at the date of organization, Apr. 6, 1926, 
be figured to demonstrate the point you 
| are making? : 
A. At that time the total fixed capital 
| account as shown by the new Carolina 
| Power & Light Company’s books, that is, 
lon the date it was organized, amounted 
lto $60,918,545.39. That total included 
| physical properties of the old Carolina 
|Power & Light Company and_ sub- 
' sidiaries, amounting to $33,626,729.32, 
and properties of the Pigeon River 
Power Company amounting to $4,876,- 
982.28, making a total of $38,503,711.60 
representing physical property. 

Q. Now, what other items enter into 
the $60,000,000 plus item at which the 
fixed capital account of the Carolina 
Power &/Light Company was written as 
of Apr. 6, 1926? 

A. Intangibles and deferred expenses, 
including franchises, to the extent of 
$45,999; commissions, discounts, and ex- 
penses on old stock issues amounting to 
$268,256.56; bond discounts, premiums 
and expenses incurred or anticipated, 
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Eastern States 


Rain Visits West 


Weekly Crop Bulletin Says 
Corn Is Practically Safe 
While Weather Favors 

| Cotton Picking 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
ficial in parts, with sufficient moisture 
in some areas, but others are still dry. 
Outside of the dry sections, condition of 
early-seeded Winter grains is generaliy 
good. 

Corn.—The corn crop is now practi- 
cally all safe from frost, with only late 
fields in a few local areas still susceptible 
|to damage. The crop dried out rapidly 
in the eastern portion of the country, but 
wet weather, especially the latter part 
‘of the week, delayed drying in much of 
, the west, and picking was retarded. 





Cotton Picking Handicapped 
Cotton.—The dry, cool weather was un- 
‘usually favorable for picking and gin- 
ning cotton over practically all sections 
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| Estimate of Cotton Crop Higher Cotton Ginned 


Of 1 


The United States cotton crop is now 
estimated at 14,486,000 bales, an increase 
of 1 per cent above the forecast of a 
month ago and approximately 342,000 
bales below production last year, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, made 
public at the Department of Agriculture 
Oct. 8. The consolidated cotton report 
as of Oct. 1, announced by the Board, 
follows: 

“Ginnings to Oct. 1, 6,304,608 running 
i bales; condition, 53.5 per cent of normal; 
indicated total production, 14,486,000 
bales (500-pound gross); indicated yield 
of lint cotton, 154.7 pounds per acre 
for harvest. 


“Bureau of the Census: Census report 
shows 6,304,608 running bales (counting 
round as half bales) ginned from the 
crop of 1930 prior to Oct. 1, compared 
with 5,903,265 for 1929, and 4,961,360 
for 1928. 


“Department of Agriculture: An esti- 





east of the Mississippi River. In this! 
entire area there was an abundance of | 
sunshine and practically no rainfall. | 
West of the Mississippi picking and gin- | 
ning made good advance the first half | 
of the week, but frequent, substantial to | 
heavy or excessive rains stepped field 
| work the latter part, and picking was at | 
a standstill in most places. There was 
|considerable complaint of rains beating 
jout and staining staple, and destroying | 
|some cotton on overflowed lowlands, es- 
| pecially in Texas. 
generally well along, and practically 
|completed in many places in the south-| 
ern portions of the belt. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—The Middle At- | 


| $3,000,000; or a total of such intangibles |lantic area is still dry, with the water 
jand deferred expenses of $3,314,355.56; | shortage serious in most parts; moisture | 

and, in addition thereto, the company’s|is also needed in many districts from | 
|plant and investment account included| Tennessee northward. Throughout the’ 

duplication or appreciation of fixed capi-| great western grazing area range, live- 
| tal by inclusion therein of the value as- | stock, and water conditions are generally 
| signed to certain securities besides the| good, while beneficial rains occurred in 

property covered thereby, which refers | the Southwest and lower Great Plains. 
|to the capital stock of the old Carolina! Some livestock in the West are being 
| Power & Light Company and the assets | moved from the Summer range. 


mated condition of 53.5 per cent of nor- 
mal on Oct. 1, and an indicated United | 
States production of 14,486,000 bales! 
(500-pound gross weight), are shown by! 
the Crop Reporting Board of the United | 
States Department of Agriculture.” 

The Crop Reporting Board’s summar- 





izing comment on the report follows in| 
full text: 

The United States cotton crop is now} 
estimated at 14,486,000 bales. This is! 





1930 acreage; per,cent total abandonment after July 1 (preliminary), A; thousands | ; 9. 


of acres for harvest (preliminary), B; Oct. 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics Finds, However, Pro-| 
duction Will Be 342,000 Bales Undér That 


929 





mately 342,000 bales below production 
last year. The indicated average yieid 
for the United States is 154.7 pounds 
per acre, which is 0.4 pounds below the 
average yield for the 10-year period 
1919-1928. 

Since Sept. 1 the crop prospects have 
declined 46,000 bales in Texas, 25,000 
in Mississippi, and 17,000 in Tennessee. 
These losses are more than compensated 
by increases in other States, where the 
crop is turning out better than was 
indicated by reports a month ago. Since 


Sept. 1 the prospective crop in Georgia} 


has increased by 80,000 bales. North 
Carolina shows an increase of 51,000 


bales, Alabama 42,000, Arkansas 20,006, | 
and Louisiana 16,000 over the forecast a} 


month ago. 


Picking and ginning are unusually ad- | 


liss, S. A. Jones, Frank Parker and K. D. 


| 146,000 bales or 1 per cent above the} Blood and C. F. Marvine, Acting Secre- 
Harvest, however, is! forecast of a month ago, and approxi. tary. 


1 condition, 10-year average, 1919-1928, C; 


1929, D; 1930, E. Yield per acre, pounds, 10-year average, 1919-1928, F; 1929, G; indicated 
1930, H. Production (ginnings), 500-pound gross weight bales (thousands of bales), 1929 
crop, K; 1930 crop indicated by condition Oct. 1, L. 


Figure for 1929 


Census Bureau Reports To- 
tal of 6,304,608 Bales to 
Oct. 1 Compared to 5,- 
903,265 Last Year 


Cotton ginned from the 1930 growth 
prior to Oct. 1 totaled 6,304,608 bales, 
compared to 5,903,265 bales for the same 
period in 1929, the Bureau of the Census 
announced Oct. 8. ; 

The announcement of the Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: 

Number of bales of cotton ginned 
| from the growth of 1930 prior to Oct. 1, 
1930, and comparative statistics to the 
corresponding date in 1929 and 1928, 
|running bales (counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters): 











U. S. ...*6,304,608 *5,903,265 *4,961,360 





* 


Includes 78,188 bales of the crop of 
0 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
;counted in the supply for the season of 
| 1929-30, compared with . 86,974 and 88,761 
|bales of the crops of 1929 and 1928. 


The statistics in this report include 


| behind it, and such duplication or appre- | 


ciation amounting to $19,100,478.23, or| 


| 31.4 per cent of the total plant and in-| 
| vestment account at that time. | 
| Q. The total sum at which the fixed 
pital was recorded at the date of| 
organization, Apr. 6, 1926, was $60,918,- 
545.39? 

Effect on Balance 


Sheet Is Explained 

A. Yes. ° 

Q. And that in some way was reflected | 
in or had its effect on the liability side of | 
the balance sheet ? 

A. Yes, it was offset. 

Q. It was offset by corresponding 
entries on the other side of the account? | 

A. Yes, no par stock was issued for 
those assets. 

Q. What additional evidence have you, 


if any, with respect to the inflation, or | 


difference, or apprecation, whatever you 
want to call it, of $19,000,000, pertaining 


Power & Light Company? 

A. The segregations of fixed capital 
accounts as reported by the present Caro- | 
lina Power & Light Company to the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission 
| indicate the existence of that condition, 
although the amount is not, thereby re- | 
vealed. Under general properties there | 
was included in overhead costs and other | 
undistributed items, $11,752,731.55. 

Q. That was repeated on Dec. 31,! 

1926? 

A. And in 1927 likewise—almost. 
| Q. And in 1928 it does not appear? 
| A. No. 
| Q. But you get a new item of $54,- 
| 000,000, which does appear for the first 
| time as such, at least, at that time? 


| A.Yes. 7 


Q. What is the full amount of that 
item as of Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. That item, which was styled in the 
report as miscellaneous intangible capi- 
tal, amounted to $54,824,593.36. 

Q. And by Dec. 31, 1926, that item was 
reported by the company at what figure? 

A. $52,924,263.99. 

Q. Did you try to ascertain the nature 
| of the items classified in the reports of 
| the North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
| sion as miscellaneous intangible capital 
and as overhead costs and other undis- 
tributed items? 

A. Yes. 

; sented unclassified properties which had 


| 
| 
| 


ceived by the Veterans’ Bureau to Sept.|of radio regulations, the Federal Radio | been acquired through purchase or had 


30. The effect of recent instructions of 
the Director expediting the work of 
physical examinations and the adjudica- 
tion of claims is very noticeable in the 
last reports received. To date more 
than 25,000 claims have been adjudicated 
of which 13,213 have been allowed. , 


As a result of the assistance rendered 


by the additional employes recently au-| 


thorized, and the untiring efforts of the 
trained personnel, the Bureau is now 


examining approximately 1,500 veterans | 2nd operation of the station without a; 


per day, and the number of cases adju- 
dicated has been increased to more than 
1,600 per day. It is confidently believed 


that the number of examinations and ad- | 


judications per day will continue to in- 
crease as the additional personnel ‘au- 
thorized by the Director becomes more 
proficient. 
_ With the slight diminution of applica- 
tions received for September as com- 
ared with preceding months, and the 
rge increase in the number of veter- 
ans examined and claims adjudicated, a 
feeling of optimism prevails in the Bu- 
reau. It is believed that within a com- 
paratively short. time the Bureau will be 
able to greatly reduce the large number 
of pending claims for disability allow- 
ance. 





Insurance Business Gains 
Shown in Tennessee Report 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Oct. 8. 
An increase in business done by in- 
surance companies in Tennessee is re- 
flected in semi-annual reports to the State 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, 
Albert S. Caldwell. 
The Commissioner’s report to Gov. 


A 


ions from semiannual premium 


, agents’ license fees, fire prevention | caused the Commission to designate for | 


and license fees amounting to $635,- 
961, an increase of $31,353 over the same 
month last year. This money was’ co!- 
lected, it was stated, with the lowest 
any month in the 


. department’s history. 


{Commission has ordered the repre- 
|sentatives of the station to appear for 
hearing on Oct. 14. The Commission de- 


nied a request that the hearing be can- | 


celled. 

The action was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the legal division, which stated 
that among the violations shown in evi- 
{dence are improper announcement of 
|eall letters, the playing of phonograph 
| records which are not announced as such, 


| properly licensed operator, together with 
| numerous deviations fron. the station’s 
|assigned frequency. 

| “Radio Station WEVD, known as the 
|Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., New 
| York City, operating on a frequency of 
|1,300 kilocycles, with 500 watts power, 
{has been set for hearing on Oct. 14,” 
said the recommendation of the legal 
jdivision. “In a letter dated Sept. 26, 
11930, the Commission was requested by 
Mr. G. August Gerber to cancel the 
hearing and continue the station license 
as heretofore. It is recommended that 
|this petition be denied and the station 
|be required to be heard, since the evi- 
|dence in the cases shows this station to 
| be a consistent violator of various regu- 
jlations of the Commission, as well as 
|the Radio Act of 1927, as amended. 
|These violations date back as early as 
| May 9, 1930, and are noted up to Sept. 
; 10, 1930.” 

| The letter from Mr. Gerber, said the 
recommendation, “impliedly questions 


|the integrity and truthfulness of the} Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney | 


radio supervisors of the Department of 
Commerce.” , 

|. A controversy over the ownership of 
| Station KFUL, at Galveston, Tex., was 
|the basis of a hearing before the Federal 
Radio Commission on Oct. 7, regarding 
the renewal of the broadcasting license 





| 


i Henry H. Horton for the month of Au-|of the station. 
" gust, the last monthly report, showed| 


Complications growing out of con- 
|tracts governing the sale of the station 


|hearing its application for renewal of 
license. ‘Station KTSA, at San Antonio, 
| Tex., opposed the renewal application, 


land itself applied for full time on. the | 


| 1,290-kilocyele channel upon which the 
| too stations now divide time. 


been constructed and not segregate 
prior to 1924, but obviousky that ex- 
planation did not cover all of that $54,- 
000,000, and an examination of the books 
|of some of the constituent companies, 
that is, those which were available, 
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'| Court of ‘Customs and 
Patent Appeals 











| 
| Oct. 8, 1930. 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge Oscar 
| E. Bland, and Associate Judges Charles 
|S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and Irvine 
L. Lenroot. . 
Customs 


| Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
| Graham, Presiding Judge, may participate 
|in the consideration and decision of the 
| cases argued today. 
|} No. 3325. French Kreme Co. et al. v. 
United States. Egg yolk, dried. Argued 
by Mr. Bert Hanson for appellant, and by 
| Mr. Marcus Higginbotham Jr. for appellee. 
| No. 3300, United States v. Draeger Ship- 
| ping Co. Embossing and printing machine 
parts. Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks for ap- 
| pellant, and submitted on the record by 
| appellee. 
' No. 3341, United States v. Galef. Pistols 
| —revolvers—side arms. Argued by Mr. 


General, for appellant, and by Mr. John 
R. Rafter for appellee 

No. 3334. United States v. Rudolph Lesch. 
Photographs—printed matter—color prints. 
| Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks for appellant 
| and submitted on the record by appellee. 

Patents 

| No. 2519. Frank A. Bond v. Carson R., 
| Stewart. Antiskid devices. Dismissed upon 
motion of appellant and consent of ap- 
pellee. 
| No, 2866. Ernest Wildhaber v. William F. 
Worm making process. Mo- 


| Zimmerman, 


to the stock or assets of the old Carolina 1 


| vorable condition in most places east- 


I was told it largely repre- | 


Potato Digging Progressing 

Potato digging is progressing favor- 
ably, with no serious loss by frost. There | 
was some injury to tender truck locally 
as far south as southwest Virginia, but | 
no widespread, severe harm has occurred, 
with the bulk of the truck crops matured 
in northern parts of the country. Sugar 


| beet lifting is advancing, while sugar cane 


was improved by the cooler weather. 


| Tobacco is nearly all cut and housed 


and is mostly curing well. Citrus are 
coloring slowly in Florida, with some 
dropping. 

Early in September droughty condi- | 
tions were relieved over much of the 
Great Plains where substantially nor- | 
mal soil moisture was restored, and at| 
the same time good showers occurred 
over considerable portions of the Ohio 
Valley. The second week had highly 
beneficial rains in many sections be- | 
tween the Rocky and Appalachian Moun- 
tains, though the upper Mississippi Val- 
ey and some north-central sections con- 
tinued dry, especially Iowa and Michi- 
gan, and the drought remained largely 
unrelieved in the middle Atlantic area. 
The third week of the month was gen- 
erally fair, except in the Southwesi 
where some heavy rains occurred. The 
latter part of the month, brought addi- 
tional rainfall to the Lake region and 
rather generally between the Mississippi 
Valley and Appalachian Mountains, and, 
at its close, the soil was in rather fa- 


ward to the Atlantic area. Dry weather 
persisted, however, and severe drought 
|continued over a considerable section} 
, from northern North Carolina northward 
| to southern Pennsylvania, and farther 
north more rain was needed. 
Review September Weather ; 
‘September was considerably warmer | 
|than normal in the eastern States and/| 
the central valleys. Temperatures were | 
|especially high for the season in the 
| Atlantic area from the Carolinas north- 
| ward, where the monthly means were 
from 4 degrees to about 8 degrees higher 
than normal. The more southern and 
| more northern States had moderate tem- 
| peratures for the season and they were: 
|near normal in most places from the 
| Rocky Mountains westward. The last| 
part of the month, however, brought} 
freezing temperatures to the Northwest 
|and scattered frosts to some north-cen-! 
tral districts, 
| Precipitation for the month, as a whole, 
was again markedly deficient in the mid- 
dle Atlantic area, principally in parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Virginias, 
and northern North Carolina, where less 
than half the normal September falis 
were received. The amounts were scanty | 
also in the Rio Grande Valley, parts of | 
the Lake region, and in most northwest-| 
|ern districts, as well as in some loca!| 
'areas in the Northwest and Southwest. 
Elsewhere, and especially from the Rocky 
| Mountains to, the Appalachians, the 
| amounts were ‘substantial, and in some 
| sections above normal, with the percent- 
| ages ranging mostly from about 75 to| 
| more than 100. | 
| — | 





Michigan Compensation Rule 
Too Broad, Court Declares 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 8. 
| Rule 24 of the Michigan Department | 
|of Labor and Industry which provides, 
|in connection with the administration of 
|the workmen’s compensation law, that | 
| testimony secured at port-mortem exam- | 
;inations will not be considered in claims 
jfor compensation unless both parties are 
notified and given a reasonable oppor- 
| tunity to have physicians present, has re- 
|cently been held too broad by the Michi- 
|gan Supreme Court. 
| _ In the case of Coatta v. Antrim Iron Co. 
the court pointed out that a post-mor- 
tem examination had been held without 
notice to the defendant. For this rea- 
;son the deputy commissioner hearing 
| the claim held the testimony of the ex- 
jamination could not be considered and 
| found against the claimant. However, it 
|was pointed out, he stated that if it 
“was considered it would not sustain 
the plaintiff’s claim.” In view of this 
statement the Supreme Court held that 
the testimony had been considered and 
‘affirmed the case. 


| The rule regarding testimony of post- | 


*Allowances made for cross State ginnings. 

SLess than a 10-year average. 

{Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 46,000 acres and 28,000 bales. 
{Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 


Decisions on Broadcast and Wireless 
Applications by Radio Commission | 














List of Petitions Granted Includes Group of Pleas F iled 
By Operators of Amateur Stations 


Decisions on broadcasting and wireless | 
petitions as well as amateur applications | 
have just been announced by the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission as follows: | emtates 


Applications granted: WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Whip- |New York City, application to cancel hear- 
pany, N. J., granted license to use trans-|ing scheduled for Oct. 14, denied. Evidence 
mitter now licensed to W3XN, 1,608, 2,302, in the case shows this station to be a con- 
3,076, 4,108, 6,155 ke.; 60 kw. for peried | sistent violator of various regulations of 
of 90 days. |the Commission, as well as of the Radio 





N. J.; Stephen P. Dalrymple, Boonton, N. J.; | 
Wilson Price, New York. 
Granted modification of license: 
Thornley M. Coin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 782,000 bales. 


: A B*C D E F G +H tK L| 194,160 round bales for 1930; 169,337 
RINE co hoo os wns ss 50g 2.0 88 65 70 53 246 258 185 48 34 | for 1929 and 182,240 for 1928. Included 
North Carolina ........ 5 1,715 60 55 68 255 190 242 747 870} in the above are 3,883 bales of Ameri- 
South Carolina ........ 1.8 2,165 48 55 65 175 179 223 830 1,010 | can-Egyptian for 19380; 3,363 for 1929 
Eero re 1.2 3,772 47 58 67 134 171 200 1,343 1,580 ' and 6,155 for 1928. 

BOIOE oi dondsaees 2.0 104 55 67) 85 106 145 202 29 44/ The statistics for 1930 in this report 
Missouri ........ Ras torte 2.5 373 64 73 45 249 308 192 220 150 ; Bie 
T . . ocr s oy | are subject to revision when chceked 

@MNESSCE 2. ccce.. cece 1.0 1,215 58 67 45 182 217 165 515 2 a sali a 
Alabama ............... 12 3.608 55 57 60 146 174 186 1,342 1,400/@gainst the individual returns of the 
Mississippi ............ 1.7 4.241 56 64 53 176 220 187 1,915 1,660, ginners being transmitted by mail. The 
PEOUMERD ovicsccecscees. 15 2,040 51 59 48 152 183 156 809 665 . corrected statistics of the quantity of 
poo eee ae Kssacccoce SO 36078 SS. 2 Ge 15) 10 - 3m 8,940 4,275| cotton ginned this season prior to Sept. 
Guinbeme meeps ocacdi~s SO, See. St = 40 i” “= _ ner pon | 16 are 3,734,203. 

Arkansas cere 2.5 3,912 57 58 34 1 17 1 »435 * 

MEM EORIEG:: aac 0:05 00-0 2.5 130 §79 75 85 §288 333 368 96 100 | ‘serene po yet 4 —, 

Arizona ..... sa Ee 212 85 83 88 291° 324 872 153 165 ! ? ’ t 302, 

‘ : ‘ er a> (BO i 2 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming es- 

COBTETORTUR 0 secs ose o'cthe 2.0 268 $83 88 92 293 402 400 260 224 | : 

TIRE os cn nwnge sve ; 19 .. 79 52 §188 .227 113 9 4|tablishments on Aug. 31 was 1,011,661 
aie, i Seo — —_ -——— —— —— —~—— ———_| bales, and in public storage and at com- 

United States total .. 2.2 44.791 53.1 55.0 53.5 155.1 155.0 154.7 14,828 14,486/| presses 3,464,699 bales. The number of 
fLower California ..... 1.0 100 _..:...% 8S 90 1339 ae 275 75 57 active consuming cotton spindles for the 

“Prior w 1924 interpolated from Sept. 25 and Oct. 25 reports. | month was 25,873,978. The total imports 


for the month of August, 1930, were 
5,901 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 366,036 
bales. 
World’s 1929 Production 
The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 


grown in 1929, as compiled from various 
sources is 26,125,000 bales counting 


; American in running bales and foreign 
| in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 


sumption of cotton exclusive of linters 
in the United States for the year ended 
July 31, 1929, was approximately 25,- 
The total number of 
spinnning cotton spindles, both active 
and idle, is about 164,000,000. 


'Workmen’s Compensation 


Is Applied to Railroad 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Oct. 8. 
A railway whose business is exclu- 


W2XN, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | 
Holmdel (Monmouth County), N. J., granted 
modification of license covering use of | 
general experimental frequencies 60,000 to | 
100,000, in addition to frequencies already | 
licensed; 1 kw. 


W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


| New York City, granted renewal of license, 


2,100-2,200 ke. band; 5 kw. power. 

KQZ, KQR, KEZ, KER, KKR, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., Bolinas, Calif., granted 
renewal of licenses. : 

W2XAG, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., granted renewal of li- | 
cense, 550, 660, 790, 1,150, 1,500 kc., 200 | 
kw., unlimited to such hours and condi- | 
tions as will cause no interference with 
reception of programs from any broad- 
casting station in United States or Canada. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted re- 
newal of license for three planes. | 

KIDO, Frank L. Hill and C. G. Phillips, 
Boise Broadcasting Station, Boise, Idaho, 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit, 1,250 ke., 1 kw.; unlimited time; also 
authority to operate auxiliary transmitter | 
at old location for 30 days only. | 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis., granted license, 1,200 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time; also authority to use old 


| transmitter at old location for 30 days. 


WSYR, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, N. 
Y., granted construction permit to consoli- 
date WSYR and WMAC and change loca- 
tion of transmitter from Syracuse to Green- 
point, Town of Salina, N. Y. Granted con- 
struction permit to consolidate WMAC and 
WSYR, change transmitter location (as 
above), and studio from Cazenovia to Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., using WSYR’s 
equipment and changing time from shar- 
ing with WSYR to unlimited. 

WAIU, American Insurance Union, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, granted 30-day authority to 
replace UV851 tube in the last radio stage 
with one 212D tube. This will decrease 
the maximum rated carrying power of 
transmitter from 1,000 w. to 250 w. The 
station is licensed to operate with 500 
w. and it will necessitate operation of sta- 
tien at less than licensed power. 

WFBL, The Onadaga Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., granted construction 


|permit to increase day power from 1 kw. 


to 2% kw. and install new transmitter. 
(Application set for hearing but recon- 
sidered and granted.) 

KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., granted authority to Jno. 
M. Meighan, Washington representative of 
this company, to take depositions in re 
Pickwick Broadcasting Co. 

WISJ, The Wisconsin State Journal Co., 
Beloit, Wis., extended authority to operate 
experimentally for 60 days from Oct. 8, 
and set application for license for hear- 
ing on Nov. 3, 1930. 

The following applications for amateur 
licenses -were granted: 

Renewals.—Albert Pinney Nick, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; William Joseph Sharkey, Vent- 
nor, N. J.; Charles Brown, Hollis, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Buzalski, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George W. Knapp, West Englewood, N. J. 
Thomas Joseph Killeen, New York; Charles 


Shoreys, Long Island, N. Y.; George F. 
Young Jr., Hazlet, N. J.; Paul Kenneth 
Musselman, Shillington, Pa.; Clarence 
Arthur Roebling, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Maj. 


James D. Felsenheld, Peapack, N. J.; John 
N. Weaver, Harrisburg, Pa.; Archibald D. 
Smith Jr., Brightwater, L. I, N. Y.; Osear 
|W. Lumis, Washington, D, C. 

New licenses: Robert W. Maloney, Perth 





tion of appellee to strike certain patents| mortem examinations is too broad, the|Amboy N J.; Richard A. Bell, Colling- 


| from the record before same is printed is 
overruled but the questions of their ad- 
missibility and/or competency are expressly 
reserved for future determination by the 
court, 


| court declared, because “it closes the door 
| to competent testimony relevant to. ma- 
‘terial facts developed at every post-mor- 


| tem except the required notice be given.” 


wood, N. J.; Robert Floyd Sanders, Berkley, 
Ja.; Herman N,. Shall, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Francis J. Beahn, Brooklawn, N. J.; Morris 
Hammerschlag, New York; George Benda, 
New York; Albert Hansen, Perth Amboy, 


Act of 1927, as amended. 
WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., denied application to op- 
erate simultaneously with WSBT at South 
Bend, Ind, on reduced power Saturday 
afternoons from Oct. 4 to Nov. 27, inclusive, 
to broadcast football games. 

Applications dismissed 
Oct. 6): 

The following applications were set for 
hearing but applicants have 
their applications: 

M, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 


(action taken 


Beau- 


mont, Tex., asked for modification of license, | 


560 ke., 1 kw. 

Kay Kawachi, Los Angeles, Calif., asked 
for construction permit, 1,450 ke., 50 w. 

WSYR, WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., asked for construction permit, 
570 ke., 500 »w. 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., asked 
for construction permit, 1,050 ke., 1 kw. 

Keystone Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, 
ye asked for construction permit, 830 kc., 

w. 

Jack E. Stranger, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
asked for construction permit, 890 ke., 50 w. 


withdrawn | 


sively transporting intrastate shipments 
of logs within the State of Washington 
has been held by Assistant Attorney 
General Ellsworth Foster to be under 
the State workmen’s compensation law, 
even though its trains operate for 10 
miles over the tracks of an interstate 
railroad. Carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce are excluded from the act. 

The railroad involved is the Puget 
Sound & Baker River Railway Co., whose 
trains run from Hamilton, Wash., to 
Similk Bay, Wash. Between these the 
road uses the tracks of the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. for a distance of 10 
miles, the remainder of the route being 
over its own right of way. 

Because the Puget Sound & Baker 
River Railroad does not accept or solicit 
shipments of freight of any character 
on a through bill of lading, Mr. Foster 
ruled that the line was not engaged in 
interstate commerce. The fact that the 
tracks of the Great Northern are leased 
does not alter the situation, he said. 
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to ships at sea. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Than Forecast of Month Ago) To Date Exceeds - 


vanced in Texas and Oklahoma. In Ala- 1930 1929 1928 
bama and Mississippi, however, the per Ala. ..seeeee 582,561 578,128 335,969 
* : PUNE 60 beeen 23,500 18,439 27,185 
cent of the crop ginned to Oct. 1 is less 
Ark. ......6. 264,814 539,038 361,775 
than usual. The per cent of the crop! Calif. !))11)) “15,473 13,524. 20,280 
nage — sections is about average|Fla. ......... 39,886 24,868 11,265 
or is date. | Ga 841,969 578,239 308,886 
The Crop Reporting Board of the | La. 399,558 542,428 370,343 
United States Department of Agricul- | Miss 532,096 908,361 560,276 
ture, from the reports and data furnished as pry ed 23,073 sea 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians, N. c san aut ae eas 
cooperating State boards (or depart- | Oj," 276966 255092 268081 
ments) of agriculture and agricultural a. 377,688 162.599 120,670 
colleges, makes the following estimates | Tenn 87,492 71,476 64,757 
of the present crop. The Board’s report Tex . 2,584,806 2,128,587 2,480,885 
is signed by W. F. Callender, chairman; , Va. 7,896 344 968 
J. A. Becker, V. C. Childs, D. A. McCand- | A11 
| States ..... 1,597 499 230 
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ailroads 


R 
Two Agreements | 
On Shipping Are 
Given Approva 


Board Announces Under-; 
standing Reached by 10 
Companies on ,Cruises to) 
Latin America 


An agreement by 10. shipping com- 
panies on passenger cruises to the West | 
Indies, Central and South America has 
been approved by the Shipping Board, | 
the Board announced Oct. 8. A second| 
agreement by two companies on ship- 
ments from Pacific coast terminal ports 
to Vera Cruz, Mexico, also has been ap- 
proved, the Board stated. 

A statement of the agreements, as, 
issued by the Board, follows in full text: | 

1358—Anchor Line; Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 
America Line, North German Lloyd, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, Swedish 





Agreement covers passenger cruises to 
the West Indies, Central and South 
America during the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 
1, 1931, and includes one-way. transpor- 
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Postal Service 


Aviation | 


Secretary Davis Asks Protection 
Of Worker Displaced by Machine) For Exportation 


Declares Economic Safety of Country Depends Upon Em- 
ployers Helping Solve Problem of Tech- 
nological Unemployment 


- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


some sort of new work in\this new plant. 

I congratulate the men behind this 
enterprise on having set up here a new 
milestone in the development of iron 
manufacture. But this is not the only 
achievement that entitles them to the 
congratulations of the United Sates. New 
advances are taking place in American 
industry at thousands of points. This is 
just one point of advancement in techni- 
cal progress. What is really new here, 
what is really enlightened, what really 
entitles the people behind this enter- 
prise to the thanks and the congratula- 
tions of the Nation is the fact that they 
are trying to take care of the workers 
whose skill and services this new method 
is going to displace. That really is some- 


thing new. That really is something fine. | 


It is humanitarian. It is splendid. It 
is Americanism at its best. I hope this 
fact proclaims itself far and wide, so 
that every employer in the country who 
plans to establish new labor-saving ma- 
chinery or methods will follow this en- 
lightened example. This country will be 


ican Fruit & Steamship Corporation: 


tation between United States ports and 
ports en route. The parties agree to 
maintain their published minimum fares 
and to make no change therein until 14 
days after notice of such intention has 
eon filed with the secretary of the 

rans-Atlantic Passenger Conference. 
Improvements in accommodation without | 
collection of the difference in fares or 
transportation at free or reduced rates | 
is to be granted only by the principals | 
of the lines under circumstances justified 
by law, except in the case of improve-' 
ments in accommodations rendered neces- 
sary by unforeseen conditions such as| 
leakage or sickness. 


Reports to Be Exchanged 


Reports of all cases of lawful reduc- 
tions or free passages granted by the 
principals are to be communicated to the 
other parties to the agreement. Reduc- | 
tion of 25 per cent may be granted to 
agents of the lines, their wives or re- 
sponsible clerks and free passages are to} 
be allowed to agents or organizers se- 
curing 15 or more full cruise passages. | 
The agreement specified points at which 
Space agencies are to be maintained 
and the commissions payable to agents 
and party organizers. 


Parties to the} 
agreement chartering ships for similar | 
cruises are required to insert in the char- | 
ter a clause requiring the charterer to/| 
abide by all the stipulations of this agree- 
ment and are to assume full responsibil- 
ity for the acts of their charterers, 


Provision is made for arbitration of | 
disputes between any of the lines party 
to the agreement. Any party may with- 
draw from the agreement on 14 days’ 
written notice, but in the event any other 
member line of the Trans-Atlantic Pas 
senger Conference places ships in the 
traffic covered by this agreement or char- 
ter ships for such cruises without sub- 
scribing thereto, the parties,to this 
agreement have the right to withdraw 
forthwith. The agreement specifically 
prohibits any action thereunder violative 
of any of the regulatory provisions of 
the Shipping Act, as amended. 


Second Agreement 
1275—Redwood Line, Inc., with Amer- 


Covers shipments of all commodities 
except cotton (which is covered by a 
separate agreement approved by the 
Board Apr. 10, 1929) from Pacific coast 
terminal ports of Redwood Line to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New | 
Orleans. On commodities shown therein 

e through rates and divisions are to be 
as set forth in Pacific Coast-Gulf East- | 
bound Outport Minimum Rate List No. 2 | 
of the Gulf Intercoastal Conference. Un- | 
der the provisions of this tariff the| 
through rates and .transhipment charges | 
are to be apportioned on the basis of 60 | 
per cent to the intercoastal carrier and 
40 per cent to the on-carrying line, ex- | 
cept on shipmerits of powdered zinc, on | 
which the through rate and cost of trans- | 
fer are to be apportioned equally. 

On shipments of powdered zinc in 50- 
ton lots the American Fruit & Steam- 
ship Corporation is to absorb all of the 
cost of transfer. Shipments moving un- 
der the tariff are subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $8.75, out of | 
which the intercoastal carrier is to re- 





economically safe only when the employer | 
who plans to speed up production with | 
labor-saving machinery first plans to| 
take care of his workers before he in- 
stalls the machinery that is to send} 
— out of their old and accustomed | 
jobs. 


Man of 50 Declared 
Suitable for New Process 


I appeal especially for the worker who 
has reached the age of 50 years. Here 


iis a modern labor-saving method of man- | 


ufacturing iron. I say that the man of 


50 years is especially adapted to operate | 
The process saves human | 


this process. 
exertion. It does not call for the back- 


breaking labor that iron pulling called | 


for when I was a young man and worked 
before the red-hot furnace. Today, the 
man of 50 years is as useful at iron mak- 


ing under this process as the man of 25 | 
He has all the physical | 


or 30 years. 
strength that is called for. 
besides what a young man has not. 
has ripened experience. He has steady 
habits. He wants to stay put on the job. 
In every sense he is even more valuable 
than the young worker. And I am glad 
he is to be treated with the considera- 
tion that he deserves. 


And he has 
He 


Within the past 10 years we have been | 


going through a wholly new experience 
in the matter of labor-saving machinery. 
Take the case of iron alone. 
100 years they have been trying to take 
the place of the human being in front 
of the puddling furnace. 
to create a machine that would imitate 


the movements and the judgment of the | 


human being. All efforts failed. <A 
mechanism known as the “iron man” was 
invented, bit it did little more than a 
man could do, and did it less well. 

Now a metallurgist has steeped in and 
brought success. He knew better than 
to try making a machine to puddle iron. 
He invented a chemical process. And 
the process works where the machine 
failed. 

Now two streams of metal, of different 
chemical character, come together, and 


|the mixture is the kind of iron that the | 


puddler used to create. The difference 
is that where a puddler with a helper 
could turn out 2,500 or 3,000 pounds of 
iron a day, the new process will turn 
out 25,000 pounds a day. The only limit 
to its production is the size of the melt- 
ing vats and the amount of pig iron 
that can be melted. 

A child can see what this means in 
speeding up the production of iron and 
steel. But a child can see, also, what 
this 
reabsorbing into American industry of 
the thousands and thousands of skilled 


workers that these new improvements 
i 


|in machinery are depriving of their old 


skilled occupations. 

In the past 10 years, we have it on 
the estimation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 2,000,000 workers have been 
thrown out of their former employment 
to joinethe ranks of the unemployed un- 
til they can find new jobs or until new 
occupations can be found for them. 


Worker Out of Job Is 
Said to Be Out of Market 


It is not a new situation. New ma- 


For at least | 


The effort was | 


does to complicate the problem of | 


ceive $3 and absorb cost of transfer and|Chinery has always disturbed existing 
customs charges, if any. On commodi-| Conditions. Arkwright’s first power loom 


ties other than those named in the tariff | Created a panic and led to riots in the} 


through rates and divisions are to be as | great textile center of Manchester, Eng- 


been trained to any special task and so 
| find it equally hard to shift from one 
occupation to another. 

You see it on every side. The track- 
layer and the railroad section hand now 
find rails laid by mechanical devices. 
The rails are fastened together not by 
rivets or bolts but ‘by acetylene welders. 
The dirt around the ties is tamped by 
mechanical means. It is so with the 
longshotemen:? 
and unloaded by mechanical devices. 
The cargo is laid upon mechanical con- 
veyors that carry it from the ship’s hold 
| to the warehouse on the dock. 


Common Labor Also 


Displaced by Inventions 


It is so in the building industry. The 
hod carrier finds the brick and mortar 
| dumped into boxes, which are automati- 
|eally pulled by chain into an elevator 
and whisked up to the top of a building 
jby an elevator without his assistance. 
The concrete mixer finds the mix poured 
|into a great cylinder which is part of 
jan automobile truck and is mixed by the 
same power that propels the car from 
the material yard to the point of de- 
livery. 


The worker in road construction finds | 


the grades all cut and made with shovels 
that tear through a hill while he was 
|formerly employed in filling a wheel- 
|barrow. Wherever you turn, drills, ma- 
|chinery, conveyors, mechanical devices or 
|chemical processes are doing work that 
was once done by human hands. The 
magnetic crane takes the place of the 
man who used to run pig iron in a wheel- 
barrow. 


rush to speed this tendency with studies 
in efficiency in management, in studies 
to prevent the waste of time in lost mo- 
tion, so that a bricklayer may lay a brick 
in three movements of his arm instead 
of five. 

It has been calculated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with its wide survey 
over business in general, that 2,000,000 
people have been thrown out of their 
accustomed jobs by this process in the 
past 10 years. The tendency to displace 
the human worker by the mechanical 
device: has spread into the store and the 
‘bank and the office. Adding machines 
take the place of human workers. The 
invention of mechanical devices is not 
all that tends: to throw out the human 
worker. Mergers in the business world 
often mean the discharge of white-collar 
men in offices. 
| field of the wage earner or the salaried 
employe the same thing goes on. It is 
safe to say that’ to make the steel util- 
ized in America by the old methods 
would require 1,000,000 men, whereas it 
now requires but approximately 500,000 
men to do the work. 


Limited Immigration 
Laws Are Commended 


I give you this background in order 
to throw into the spotlight the efforts of 
this concern to utilize the man power of 
its old and tried employes.. They are 
keeping their old workers and fitting 
them into this new branch of manufac- 
ture. It is one of the high spots of 
modern American industrial history. I 
cannot lay too much stress upon this 
high-minded attitude. 

What a difference this attitude means 
between that of the period when Ark- 
wright’s loom came into operation and 
when the displaced worker was left 
without hope of employment. What en- 
lightenment the employer has achieved. 
How far ahead of the old days we are 
when workers were then left to shift as 
they could. Now we seek to keep them 
employed, in full business understand- 
ing of the fact that we can have an ade- 
quate market for our mass production 
only when our people are adequately em- 
ployed at adequate wages. From this 
domestic situation our vision naturally 
spreads to the world condition. America 
is beset on all sides by competition of 
goods manufactured at low wages and 
under inferior working conditions. 

Labor and management need the pro- 


|limited immigration laws, because im- 
provements like those you have installed 
here, like all other methods in American 
industry, will eventually find their way 
across the ocean to Europe where wages 
and conditions of employment are not 
in line with our American standards. 





Ships are now loaded ' 


Not only this, there has been a mad} 


Throughout the whol@| 


| tective tariff, as well as they need the} 


agreed upon from time to time by the| land, in the days when hand manufac- |. Just now we are passing thypugh a 


articipati iers. ‘ture of cloth was the only means of pro-|>usiness depression and the unémploy- 
ps Naw Cee duction. The same Cine’ beaten when | Ment that always accompanies such a 
the spinning jenny, Stephenson’s loco-|Condition. In the face of this state of 
motive, the sewing machine, and other | affairs why should we admit to our coun- 
machinery came into existence. jtry immigrants from other countries 
The only difference between those | simply to swell the tide of people hunt- 
early times and this period is that then |'"& for work? oe ; 
these disturbing inventions came one at|,. he volume of production in the United 
a time, and at scattered intervals. Today | States, in proportion to the number of 
these mechanical improvements are com-| People employed, is rapidly increasing, 
|ing in a flood. All of these inventions | year by year. It is true that we are 
|cheapened the cost of production, and | expanding our production into new fields. 
\led to increased consumption. Cheaper; We are producing many kinds of new 
|goods were bought by more and more | things and new kinds of goods. But for 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 8 made public decisions in rate 
@es, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22442 and Related Cases.—Kohler, 
Company v. Chicago & North Western. 
Rates sought to be applied on four mixed | 
arloads of generators, engines, switch- 
ards, storage batteries, steel tanks, and 
fill pipes and caps from Sheboygan, Wis., | 
to San Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., | 
found inapplicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 21445.—Southgate Produce Company 
v. Pennsylvania. 1. Findings in the origi- | 
nal report herein, 160 I. C. C, 82, modi- 
fied to include the following finding: Rates 
on imported potatoes, in carloads, from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Simpkins Siding and Kendall 
Grove, Va., found unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the future and _ reparation 
awarded. 2. Less-than-carload rates on like 
traffic found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Rate from Norfolk to Lecato, 
Va., found not within the issues of the com- 
plaint. Supplemental order entered. 

No. 22762.—Edward H. Held v, Central | 
of Georgia. Charges collected on'a car- 
load of lumber from Lugo, Ala., to Marine, 
Ill., diverted in transit to Buffalo, N, Y., 
found inapplicable, resulting in an under- 
charge. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22819.—Mosaic Tile & Marble Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Florida East Coast Railway. 
Charges collected on a carload of quarry 
tile from New York to West Palm Beach, 
Fla., not shown to have been inapplicable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. %2036.—Dempsey Lumber Company 
et al. v, Atlantic Coast Line Pailroud. Upon | 
further consideration, rates on lumber 
other than walnut, cedar, or cherry, in 
carloads, from Calsoca, 8. C., to Lexington, 
Winston-Salem, and Denton, N. C., prior to 
Oct. 8, 1929, found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. Findings in original report, 
G1 t C. ~. 691, modified. 





{incurred was lost to sight. 


people. This expansion of the market 
created wide prosperity. Modern cheap- 
ening of production will do the same. 
But there is a difference. 

When these early inventions were in- 
troduced, the displaced worker was left 
to shift for himself. The oss that this 
Today we 
realize that every worker displaced from 
his job is displaced from the market. 
In being deprived of his earning power 


jhe is deprived of his spending power. 


And here we are with mass production 
faced by the necessity of massed con- 
sumption. Our product must be con- 
sumed, And it can be consumed only 
by the millions of our workers. Hence 
the necessity of keeping every worker 
fully employed at full earning power. 
It takes this background to emphasize 
the importance of keeping the old work- 
ers employed, as we see here. I call it 


;one of the most advanced, one of the 
|most important facts in modern Ameri- 


can industry. To many leaders of in- 
dustry are stili blind to this necessity 
of keeping the old and tried employe 
on the job. 


All along the line of skilled labor we 


| See this same thing, this displacement of 


the human worker by the labor-saving 
mahcine. Yet here is where the modern 
situation differs so radically from the 
past—it is not only the skilled artisan 
who has been affected by the new ma- 
chines and new processes. Common la- 
bor is hurt as much as skilled. Both 


| these products the market is practically 
jrestricted to our own people, who have 
grown to the point of desiring these 
commodities. They consist of new lux- 
uries, which gradually become the new 
necessities of our high standard of liv- 
jing. Immigration from other countries 
not used to this high standard of living 
would hardly contribute to our standard 


at least, for the time, limit the incoming 
of these seekers of occupation—espe- 
cially at a time of unemployment like 
the present. 


1930 
4,340,286 
728,042 
5,449,659 
641,463 
932,561 
1,690,661 
3,708,068 
1,746,591 
357,100 
831 
1,388,660 
1,123,787 
4,721.96 

68.0 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue .. 
Total oper. rev..... 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... es 
Taxes 
| Uncollectible ry. rev.,ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents........ ess 
Aver. miles operated 
| Operating ratio 
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Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
August 


‘Provision Exists 


Of Helium -Gas 


Acting Secretary of Navy 
Says Gas May Be Obtained 
By Securing Permission of 

_ President 


Congress has already provided for the 
exportation of helium gas, subject to 
certain safeguards in the interests of 
economy and national defense, according 
to a statement on Oct. 7 in connection 
with the wrecking of the British dirigible 


Navy, David S. Ingalls. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cafgo, Ill., chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, stated orally on Oct. 
6 that he was studying legislative means 
| that would allow Germany and Great 
Britain to secure the noninflammable 
gas in this country. 

The safeguards provided by Congress, 
said Mr. Ingalls’ statement, “simply pro- 
vide that application must be made to 
the President of the United States and 
his permission obtained in order to ac- 
|complish exportation. 

“Up to the present time,” the state- 
ment continued, “no foreign interest has 
made such application.” «¢ 

-(A summary of Mr. Ingalls’ statement 
was published in the issue of Oct. 8.) 

Mr. Ingalls’ statement follows in full 
text: 

Lessons to Be Learned 

The loss of the R-101 has not affected 
the United States Navy Department’s 
| policy in regard to lighter-than-air. While 
of course the disaster may play some 
part in the Department’s future consid- 
eration, it is obvious that at this time 
when the cause or causeg of the disaster 
are unknown, it would ‘hardly be con- 
sistent with the principles for which our 
Navy has stood that the occurrence of an 
accident should alter an established pol- 
icy. The Navy Department is committed 
to the development of lighter-than-air in 
this country. Upon it alone Congress 
placed this development, and in pursu- 
ance thereof the Navy Department has 
, operated the Los Angeles based at Lake- 
|hurst, in experimentation and training. 
| And further it has contracted for the 
| construction of two rigid airships, each 
of six and a half million cubic feet capac- 
ity. One of these ships will be delivered 
probably during May of next year. 

Lighter-than-air is in every country 
| admittedly still in the early stages of 
| development, and just as the loss of the 
| Shenandoah and a number of its crew 
| of United States naval officers and men 
“was accepted as one of the regrettable 
but unavoidable sacrifices in the con- 
tinued development of a new and untried 
but yet theoretically valuable science, 
so must be accepted today this terrible 
disaster to the R-101. We learned many 
lessons in connection with the Shenan- 
doah crash. We hope that the knowledge 
that may come to us dearly purchased 
by this recent disaster may be a means 
of great saving of life and property in 
the future. 





| tweeen the two airships under contract 
for the Navy Department and the R-101. 
The principal difference lies in the means 
of securing buoyancy. Other countries 
are using and have used hydrogen for 
this means. Our country has perfected 
the production of a gas called helium, 
which although not as efficient as. hydro- 
gen for lifting purposes has the great 
advantage of being non-explosive and 
non-inflammable. This feature alone we 
feel to be a great factor in assuring the 
safety of future airship operations. Al- 
though the use of helium in the R-101 
might well not have* prevented the orig- 
inal crash, there is no doubt but that it 
would have prevented a loss of life that 
must have occurred partially due to the 
exploding and burning hydrogen gases. 
Efficiency in Operation 

Additional important though not so 
fundamental differences are a greater 
structural strength, improved perform- 
ance obtained through better stream-lin- 
ing, and the incorporation of engines and 
personnel within the outer skin of the 
ship rather than the suspension of them 
in nacelles and cabins outside the main 
|bag. Further, the novel feature of hav- 
ing the propellers upon revolving shafts 
so that the motive power of the ship 
may be tsed in any one of the four direc- 
tions, up, down, forward, or backward, 
at the commanding officer’s will, in- 
crease greatly the efficiency of operation 
and safety in counteracting violent’ or 
unexpected changes of barometric pres- 
sure or other climatic conditions, 

In connection with the use of helium, 
it is interesting to note that Congress, 
when it provided for the production of 
helium provided also for the exportation 
thereof, subject of course to certain safe- 
guards in the interests of economy and 
national defense. These safeguards sim- 
ply provide that application must be 
made to the President of the United 
States and his permission obtained in 
order to accomplish exportation. Up to 
the present time no foreign interest has 
made such application, no doubt because it 
is only very recently that there has been 
any helium gas over and beyond our own 
needs and because helium gas is de- 
cidedly less buoyant than hydrogen gas 
and an airship replacing helium for hy- 
drogen gas sacrifices 10 per cent of the 
gross lift or 35 per cent of its pay load. 
The full importance of lighter-than- 
r both for naval and civil purposes is 
erhaps not yet conclusively proved, but 
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Id we know today at any rate sufficient to| portant States, the October price trend| for apples in 
{of living. By that very token we must, | warrant a continued experimentation |turned duwnward as is usual. 


and development. » This the Navy De. 
partment, subject, to the will of Con- 
gress, is now doing and will continue 
0 do. 


“R-101,” by the Acting Secretary of the| 


Already many differences exist be-| 


Postal Receipts 
Reveale 


| Cent Under Same Period 


Postal receipts for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1930, from the 50 largest post 
offices in the country showed a decrease 
of 5.84 per cent as compared with the 
receipts from those cities in September, 
1929, according to statistics made availa- 
ble Oct. 8 at the Post Office Department. 

Only 12 out of the 50 post offices re- 
corded increases in September of this 


Statement of Postal Receipts at 50 


September 

Offices 1930 
New York, N. 
Chicago, III. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Boston, Mass, 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, } 
, Detroit, Mich. 
| Cleveland, Ohio 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 

anh Francisco, Calif. .. 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. ..... 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Minheapolis, Minn. 
| Baltimore, Md. . 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washington, 
| Buffalo, N. Y 

St. Paul, Minn. 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 
PSU MMER, VCR 5.00 Cee geccaess 
BS See eee 
| Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. 
| Seattle, Wash. 
1 Omaha, Nebr. .....0.-scceseee 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Portland, Oreg. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
; Columbus, Ohio 
‘New Orleans, La. 

Toledo, Ohio . 

Richmond, Va. 

PPETIONOE Me occ scecbeeees 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Hartford, Conn. .. 

Nashville, Tenn. .. 

Houston, Tex. ... 
| Syracuse, N. Y. ... 

New Haven, Conn. .. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 

Akron, Ohio pices eAeeeree es 
ok | ee eee 
wee SU, Bs Oe ss ce cdociecs 
Springfield, Mass. ........ 
| Salt Lake City, Utah 
| Jacksonville, Fla. ............. 
Worcester, Mase. «....0.sccooes 
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357,435.53 
335,259.36 
358,448.01 
376,751.04 
369,075.57 
314,734.39 


j 
' 


| June, 1930, over June, 1929, *4.52; Jul 


y 
| over August, 1929, *11.54. 


*Decrease. 
| 


| Roads Involved in Rate Case 
To Adopt Schedules Feb. 1 


Railroads involved in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders in the 
Western Trunk Line Class Rate Case and 
the Eastern Class Rate Case, have noti- 
fied the Commission that they will be 
unable to put the proposed new rates into 
effect before Feb. 1, 1931, it was an- 
|mounced by the Commission Oct. 8. 

While not stipulating any fixed date 
for making the rates which it prescribed 
effective, the Commission urged the car- 
riers parties to the two cases to en- 
deavor to make the revised rates effective 
by Nov. 1 of this year. 

The cases are the Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, Docket No. 15879, and 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, Docket 
No. 17000, Part 2. ; 





Farm Prices Show 
Gain During Week 


'Grain, Hogs and Lambs Quoted | 
| ° Higher; Poultry Steady 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

tions that the owners of stock eggs 
might consider lower prices if assured 
that any considerable movement might 
take place. 

~e market for fresh killed poultry 
eased off early in October, and dealers 
reported it impossible to clear fully their 
current receipts, with some accumula- 
tion occurring. Prices of fowls were 


$6,093,678.49 
4,459.549.22 
1,437,516.85 
1,327,428.74 
963,505.74 
747,031.23 
801,005.29 
742,695.50 
817,986.24 
709,722.44 
688,550.30 
578,053.22 
571,858.88 
537,419.39 
490,406.21 
410,156.13 
492,644.12 
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Shipping 


in 50 Cities 


d Drop in September 


‘Revenues for Month in Larger Post Offices Were 5.8 Per} 


Last Year; Gain of 7 Per 


Cent Made by Washington, D. C., Office 


| 
year over the same month of last year, 


the figures show, the largest gain being 
made at the post office in Washington, 
D. C., which increased its receipts by 7 
ver cent. The statement of postal re- 


ceipts at the 50 selected offices for the 
month of September, 1930, made public 
by the Post Office Department, follows: 


Selected Offices for September, 1930 ‘ 
et. 
1930 
over 
1929 
"5.66 
“11.57 
*1.10 


September 
1929 

$6,458,942.74 
5,042,939.80 
1,453 ,438.78 
1,395,611.40 
1,017,895.89 
859,135.74 
876,674.62 
820,286.47 
809,399.21 
725,465.23 
668,016.81 
621,253.23 
587,740.09 
666,712.41 
549,639.21 
426,303.15 
460,416.21 


Increase 
*$365,264.25 
*583,390.58 
*15,921.93 
*68,182.66 
*54,390.15 
*112,104.51 
*75,669.33 
*77,590.97 
8,587.03 
*15,742.79 
20,533.49 
*43,200.01 
*15,881.21 
*29,293.02 
59,233.00 
*16,147.02 
32,227.91 


*5.34 
*13.05 
*8.63 
*9.46 
1.06 
*2.17 
3.07 
*6.95 
0 
7 


8 


2.7 
e 
*10.7 
*3.7 


7.00 


a9 |C 


387,658.49 
369,614.90 
364,249.87 
379,679.57 
367,996.09 
834,823.54 


*30,222.96 
*34,355.54 
*5,801.86 
*2,928.53 
1,079.48 
*20,089.15 


335,235.91 
280,767.13 
234,134.48 
270,904.30 
230.051.01 
210,514.17 
251.450.69 
245,431.59 
200,122.45 
158,911.69 
152,792.97 
168,123.26 
176,303.26 
191,044.19 
181,975.62 
165,927.08 
187,242.04 
143,621.47 
137,521.36 
116,762.22 
117,418.67 
129,937.00 
106,955.28 
121,324.34 
106,284.38 

72,873.48 

89,372.64 


. .$28,763,914.57 


1 
Yo 


*6.00 
*3.28 
*1.46 
*2.85 
*3.54 
*9.81 
*8.91 


346,611.40 
284,923.52 
241,007.55 
280,850.96 
255,065.56 
231,107.49 
249,659.78 
242,140.46 
207,302.99 
183,473.67 
167,608.62 
177,881.74 
208,680.67 
199,442.48 
181,054.51 
170,442.95 
180,219.59 
151,005.71 
130,423.14 
125,835.03 
127,449.85 
158,163.30 
118,544.61 
113,892.12 
111,657.79 

71,694.53 

89,000.78 371.86 


$30,549,034.25 *$1,785,119.68 *5.84 | 
, 1930, over July, 1929, *7.94; August, 1930, 
! 


*11,375.49 
* 4,156.39 
*6,873.07 
*9,946.66 

*25,014.55 

*20,593.32 

1,790.91 
3,291.13 
*7,180.54 

*24,561.98 - 

"14,815.65 
*9,758.48 

*32,377.41 
*8,398.29 

921.11 
*4,515.87 
7,022.45 
*7,384.24 
7,098.22 
*9,072.81 

*10,031.18 

* 28,226.30 

*11,589.33 

7,432.22 

*5,373.41 

1,178.95 


*13.39 | 
*8.84 | 
*5.49 

*15.52 | 
*4.21 | 


*2.65 
3.90 
*4.89 
5.44 
*7.21 
*7.87 | 
*17.85 | 
*9.78 
6.53 
*4.81 
1.64 
42 


| 
Road Asks Change 


| Of Connellsville Line 


P. & W. Va. Files Petition 


With I. C. C. to Alter Pro-! 


posed Extension 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 


change the location of part of its pro- | 
posed Connellsville extension now under | 


construction between Connellsville and | 


Cochrans Mill, Pa, (Finance Docket No. 
6229). | 


i 
_By application filed with the Commis- | 
sion on Oct. 8 the Taplin road asked per- 
mission to change the line from Station 


1721-80 to Connellsville, about seven 
miles. Permission also is sought to op- 
erate under trackage rights over the | 
e of the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & | 
ughiogheny Railroad within the corpo- 
rate limits of Connellsville, rather than | 
construct new trackage in that city. 
_ The relocation of the segment of the 
line into Connellsville will entail no con- 
struction additional to that originally 
planned, which also was 7 miles in length. 
The Connellsville extension of the P. 
& W. V: 
rans Mill to the Monogahela River, is 
under construction from the river to Sta- 
tion 1721-80, but no construction has yet 
been made on the line which was to ex- 
tend from this station to a connection 
with the Western Maryland Railroad at 





a. is now completed from Coch- |= 


Connellsville. The changed line will 
connect with the P. M. & Y. at Connells- 
ville, and will be more favorably lo- 


maintained at about the same level of | 
the preceding week. 


Discussion Asked» 
By Western Rail 
Heads Is Refused 


I. C. C. Says Conference on 
Grain and Trunk Line 
Cases Would Involve Liti- 
gated Matters 


The request of western rail executives 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion grant them an informal conferencé 
|for the purpose of discussing the issues 
|raised by the Commission’s orders in the 
|western grain case and the western 
jtrunk line class rate case, has been 
;denied by the Commission, it was an- 
‘nounced officially on Oct. 8. 


Chairman Frank McManamy, of the 
ommission, sent a telegram to Charles 
Donnelly, president of thé Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, advising that executive 
jthat, in view of the fact that the pro- 
|posed conference would of necessity deal 
| with litigated cases, the request for a 
|conférence could not in propriety be 
‘granted. 


| In both the grain case and the western 
|trunk line case, the revisions proposed 
by the Commission have not met with 
|favor among the western carriers. In 





+739 | the grain case the general tendency is 
*9.99 | toward reductions, which the roads esti- 
*1.59 |mate would reduce their revenues 
*.77 | from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 

-29| Although the Commission believes the 


by 


trunk line class rates tend to raise the 
present level, the carriers contend that 
| the increase is only nominal, and the re- 
ductions in the grain case would more 
| than offset any advantage secured from 
class rates. 


at The full text of Chairman McMana- 
*3.46 | 


my’s letter, confirming his telegram to 
President Donnelly, follows: o 

Dear Mr. Donnelly: This is to confirm 
my telegram sent you today reading as: 
follows: A 

“T have placed before the ,\Commission’ 
your personal request made on behalf of 
a committee composed of presidents of 
western railroads for an informal con- 
ference to discuss the general condition 
of those railroads with particular refer-' 
ence to the grain case and the western 
trunk line class rates case. The Com- 
mission directs me to advise you that 
such a discussion will of necessity in- 
volve litigated cases upon which formal 
petitions are now pending. Therefore 
your request for conference cannot with 
propriety be granted.” 


| Certificate Issue Allowed 


Chicago Great Western 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume obliga- 
tion and liability of $2,235,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, series A, it was’ 
| announced on Oct. 8 by report and orger 
in Finance Docket No. 8478. 

The certificates will be issued by the 
| Chicago Trust Company as trustee, and 
sold at not less than 98.03 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends, and proceeds 
used in the purchase of 15 locomotives 
now held under lease from the Lima 
Locomotive Works, and an additional 15 





|locomotives to be purchased from the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct 7 made public the following com- 
plaints filed with it relative to rates: 

No. 23870.—Gulf States Terminal and 
Transport Company, Inc., Tulsa, Okla, vy, 
The Texas and Pacific. Against alleged 
collection of domestic rates on carload lots 
of gasoline, interstate, assembled in Louie: 
siana for export, and on that part of ship« 
ment lost through evaporation, and against. 
governing tariff rules and regulations in 
connection therewith. : 


0 


Prevailing sentiment among dealers in 
Wisconsin country cheese’ markets is not 
very confident. any dealers were not 
able to clear receipts and were burdened 
with further accumulations. As dis- 
tributing centers, cheese markets showed 
|some difference in sentiment, but in most 
instances a further slight softening of 
tone was apparent. The volume of State 
goods reaching Ne~ York at present is 
light. At Chicago, the tone was about 
steady but Canadian markets ruled 
easier. 

Dealers in general, complain of light 
demand and curtailed outlets for fresh 
butter. This continued sluggishness or 
lack of activity on the wholesal. mar- 
kets indicat ; that consumptive demand 
is not large. Movement of butter out 
of cold storage continued at about the 
same rate as during the previous week. 


Potato Digging Starts 


As active digging of the main crop 
of potatoes got under way in all the im- 





Sacked 
Maine Green Mountains declined about 
5 cents per 100 pounds at shipping points 
to a range of $1.40-$1.45, with the mar- 
ket dull... Western celery advanced 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Eight Months 
1930 1929 
32,319,515 37,905,003 
5,881,619 7,044,111 
41,366,203 48,915,456 
6,756,094 17,626,578 
8,302,226 9,716,183 
13,945,855 15,867,488 
32,610,376 36,813,940 
8,755,827 12,101,516 
2,509,323 2,776,564 
14,278 37,186 
6,232,226 9,287,766 
4,038,525 6,979,733 
4,721.96 4,729.72 
78.8 75.3 


1929 

5,036,732 
919,454 
6,467,514 
994,031 
1,031,534 
1,915,667 
4,376,408 
2,091,106 
417,952 
2,216 
1,670,939 
1,451,970 
4,729.72 

67.7 


1930 


2,098,500 
328,141 
2,641,181 
382,192 
442,360 
795,369 
1,807,329 
833,852 
180,000 
209 
653,643 
648,602 
2,561. 
68. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


August 
1929 
2,425,591 
431,768 
8,115,302 
546,205 
547,799 
861,703 
2,169,488 
945,814 
250,000 
264 
695,550 
776,353 
2,563.56 
69.6 


Eight Months 
1930 1929 
15,285,088 16,961,389 
1,875,088 2,397,095 
18,608,747 21,295,029 
2,597,298 3,580,727 
8,815,605 4,284,533 
5,785,572 6,185,423 
13,583,485 15,579,578 
5,025,262 5,715,451 
1,390,000 
3,330 
3,631,932 
3,821,277 
2,561.57 
73.0 


57 


4 2,55 


13.2 


common and skilled laborers have never |*Owing to typographical error in this table printed in issue of Oct, 8 this table is reprinted. 


1930 
12,448,954 
2,430,977 
16,257,776 
2,000,342 
2,791,634 
4,492,433 
10,062,255 
6,195,521 
1,649,395 
237 


4,545,889 
4,536,405 
9,629.25 


cated as to grading than that originally 
| proposed, it was said. 

| The P. & W. Va. proposes to operate 
|over the P. M, & Y. tracks in Connells- 
ville to a connection with the Western 
Maryland in that city. The distance be- 
tween the proposed Connellsville exten- 
sion terminus and the Western Mary’ 
land at Connellsville, which will be 
a by the P. M. & Y., is only 1,000 
eet. 


slightly in terminal markets. There was 
a good demand for good lettuce. 
Concord grapes strengthened slightly 
at Michigan shipping points to 29 to 31 
cents per 12-quart basket. The south- 
eastern Wisconsin f. o. b. cabbage mar- 
ket was higher on domestic type at $11 
to $12 and on Danish at $13 to $14. City 
values showed little change. Much of 
the Michigan onion crop is going into 
storage. Terminal market prices ad- 
vanced slightly on New York and mid- 
; western yellow onions. Shipping points 
New York on Mich‘gan 
still quoted a general range of $1.15 to 
$1.60 per bushel of standard grade fruit. 
Northwestern f. 0. b. prices of extra 
fancy boxed fruit showed practically no 
| change. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


*Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
August Eight Months 
1929 1930 1929 

16,817,404 91,086,525 107,859,822 

3,108,149 .20,592,080 24,289,275 

21,593,117 122,998,411 146,214,497 

2,861,004 20,609,318 22,265,155 
8,411,904 25,638,180 26,967,769 
5,203,723 37,745,816 40,197,572 
12,250,375 90,721,310 96,126,418 
9,342,742 32,277,101 50,088,084 
2,002,859 10,399,155 12,498,157 
567 19,392 15,547 
7,339,316 21,858,554 37,574,380 
7,088,820 21,426,197 37,603,804 
9,663.78 9,630.12 9,698.25 


61.9 56.7 73.8 65.7 


Faster 
Way to 
Chicago 


except by Air ~ 
N ADDITION to fast, rigidly 


I kept schedules, the Liberty 
Limited and The Golden Arrow, 
leaders of the Pennsylvania fleet 
to Chicago, offer the very latest 
equipment, the most courteous 
and expert service. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago. ......- erences 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington . 


Five other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger - 
Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, | 
D.C Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA ~ 
RAILROAD 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce .of the United States Government 


BUILDING CCNTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


ildi ‘racts Furnish a very close estimate of general business activity. The figures for the 
hie cea fee building contracts awarded are compiled by the F. W, Dodge Corporation trom 
contracts awarded in small towns and rural districts as well as in large cities in 37 States. 


Sl dd od 
Pech 3h bee TY 
al Ape AM ltd 


The amount of coal produced is a basic indication of the status of the various manufacturing 
industries. The movement in the production of bituminous coal is on the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 
The figures represent the daily average for the week as measured by the number of working days. 


The index numbers are compiled by the Bureau of cone we Domestic Commerce from figures 
furnished by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. y, represent the cut ohapproximately 
672 idgntical mills, the index number being based ona thret-year average for the week shown. 
. ® Relation is to weeklyaverages 1927-1929 per week shown. 


2 


40 : 
The activity of steel mills is an index of general business conditions, since it figures in the basis 
of building extension, as well as in railroad equipment and automotive vehicles. The figures are 

‘made up on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


OE SA rte) |] 
Pelnsalatatticalanactar tee 
Petroleum being a commodity on which transportation depends, to say nothing of the use of the 
by-products by the chemical wari, Se considered an important index of the business situation 
al 


in general. The figures as shown e furnish an index built up from information compiled 
by the American Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


140 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


120 ee 
100 Ce tt 

1 eC A, IE PP BES 
Employment figures in this region show the extent to which she general American public is buying 
automobiles. Figures here are given on a basis of data.o tained from the Detroit Board of Com- 


merce, covering about two-thirds of the working popula ion of that city. Figures shown here 
are for Gimonthly periods. 


The movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity This chart shows how 
much merchandise is moving on the railroads and how it is moving. The figures are from the 
American Railway Association, generally exclusive of Canadian roads 


Perr rs 1 PR ok me 


This chart 1s an indication of basic costs im a basic industry —_—It 1s from figures compiled by the 
tron Trade Review and 1s based on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural 
shapes, black galvanized and blue annealed sheets, tin blate, wire nails and black pipe 


Electolyte copper, the most representative type of the metal used in many industeses, shows the 
trend of the entire industry The price represents electrolytic copper and is compiled by the 
Engimeenng and Mining Journal on a daily average price at the refinenes 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
' Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. ‘ 

To make more easy the comparison between different items 
which are regarded’ as important and to chart series expressed in 
different units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
accepted relative numbers, often known as “Index Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. When the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis,.the relative 
number is greater than 100; if the movement if less, the relative 
number is smaller. 

These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
variations above or below the line assumed to be 100. The data 
is plotted for the week ending October 4, where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeeeese 


(ro messeanen 


25 


The receipts of cattle and calves reflect the condition in the meat, hide and leather industry, as 
well as the industries depending on the by-products. The figures used are compiled by the 
Bureau of Aaricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 
NE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. : 
Sd  lisaelant 
The receipts of hogs show the general condition of the industries concerned not only with the 
respective meat products (pork, ham and bacon), but with lard and various by-products. The 


figures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural. Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets. : 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 


len erro 


The wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City gives a picture of the fluctua- 
tions in the neighboring producing centers. This price is compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and represents a daily average of- cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold, 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
2.0 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


The Byes of wheat at principal primary markets isan indicator, not pnly of the conditions ov 
crops but of the prosperity of the agriculty-al classes. The figures are supplied by ‘‘Bradstreet's”” 
and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. 


The receipts ot cotton furnish a picture of prosperity for a large class of citizens. “‘Receipts in to 

sight” of cotton are compiled by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports 

are received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and 
domestic stocks from the Bureau of the Census. Linters are not eae 


The price of middling cotton on the New York market is @ barometer of the trend of wholesale 
prices. The chart is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the New 
York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of deily prices for the week shown 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The wholesale price index as compuled by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well- 

known economist, and appearing in the weekly data repe 1 Sechelt Solas” Number Institute’ 

reflects the Auctuations of the wholesale prices of princes m ities in the various metro- 
oolitan markets 


STOCK PRICES 
‘JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV DEC. 


100 


These, like bond prices, are an indication of investing conditions. The data from which the 
above chart is compiled are on the authority of the Annalist It includes only sales on the New 
York Stock Exchange 


BOND PRICES 


The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore 

considered by many authorities as one of the most accurate indicators of general business con- 

ditions. The figures given in this chart are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and are the prices 
paid for leading bon4: during the period given. ; 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


100 


Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. The chart shown above is built up 
from data comiled by the Federal Reserve Board. It represents the amount of brokers’ loans 
outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 


Call Money rates represent short time loans directly reflecting the activities of the stock market 

end the supply of availabse money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above 

ere compiled by the Wall Sweet eae ig Sar an the rates charged for call money in the 
lew market. 


30 Pi eT] 


The rates for time money indicate borrowing for long-time investment.. They therefore.atford @ 

icture of the activities of the ‘New York stock market and various investing centers. The in- 

‘ormation is compiled by the Wail Street Journal and represents rates. charged on borfowing fot 
long-time investment (90 déys or more) as apart from “demand” and *‘call" money. : 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 


The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture 

of the activities in the financial world. The chart covers ee and investments and is compiled 

by the Federal Reserve Boatd to represent the total amount of loans and investments in dollars. 
as made by reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


r¥ 
RACE ET lp 
ON Lt LAA bla 


Chese date represent the volume of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States 
outside of the City of New York. The omission of New York City was purposely made to elimin- 
ate the violent fluctuations of the stock market there. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


LEB PR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT. NOY. DEC. 


V4 Rk a ce 
Be hd itleskbasiiduata cia 


The Federal Reserve Ratio pictures the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves in the 

Federal Reserve System banks. This is always an important indication of general business 

conditions. The chart is compiled by the Fodeeet Reserve Board and is shown in its report each ° 
week. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


Probably the best single indicator of the state of Business in general at any one-time is the number 

of failures of business establishments, manufacturing enterprises, as well as trading concerns 

Compilations of such failures are made reqularly by R Bun & Company and are the basis of 
this chart, It orovides a cross section of our econoiaic life 
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Treasury Operations — 


BONDS OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED Atlanta Area Shows Improvement 
FOR SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT | 


New York Market Quotations ; > 
The State of New York: 2 York, Oct. 8. Monthly Review of Federal Reserve~Bank Re 


The Superintendent of Banking of the State of New York has received the following information relative to ports Also Seasonal Advance of Distri- 
transactions today on the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that Exchange, which are eligible for ine . e 
vestment by savings banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, Matne, Massachusetts, Michigan and bution of Merchandise 
Vermont—the only States which issue Official lists of specific securities considered légal’for that purpose. These quo- 
tations are @llected and collated in New York under circumstances and conditions that make occasional omissions 
and errors unavoidable, hence their accuracy is not guaranteed by the New York Stock Exchange nor by the Depart- 
ment of Banking of the State of New York. ' : 

The following symbols are used to designate the States in which these securities are made eligible, either by stat- 
ute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massachusetts, ee; 
Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


Security Regulation 


U. S. Treasury . 
Statement 


Oct. 6 
Made Public Oct. 8 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... 
Internal-erevenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 2,226,009.44 | 
Miscellaneous receipts .... | 2,005,763,02 
Total ordinary receipts $6,291,605.52 
Public debt receipts ....... 73,000.00 
303,863,727.36 


Balance previous day 
‘ eels 
$310,228,332.88 | 


$1,473,480.99 
586,362.07 


Opinion of Attorney General 
Says Stock of Concerns 
Organized Elsewhere Is 
Not Barred by Laws 


4 
ermits declined in August, as did al 
rill consumption of cotton. Cloth a 
yarn mill output was below last yest \ 
but orders booked showed a substant : 
increase over July, and yarn mill orders 
were above August, 1929. ; ; 

The district summary of business con* 
ditions follows in full text: 

During August prospects for wae 
and tobacco in this district improv' 
and these crops are expected to be larger 
than were produced last year, but esti- 
mates for most other crops, except 
fruits, continue to be smaller than for 
1929. ; 

There were seasonal increases in ré 
iail and wholesale distribution of mers 
chandise in August over July, but de- 
partment store sales were 9.1 per cent, 
and wholesale sales were 27.3 per cent, 
smaller in volume than in August, 1929. 
Building permits at 20 cities in the dis+ 
trict, and contract awards in the distriet 
as a whole, detlined in August ang were 
substantially smaller than in that’ mo 
of 1929, and cumulative totals for the 
eight months of 1930 show decreases of 
42.5 per cent in permits, and 32.6 per 
cent in contract awards, compared with 
hat petiod of last year. 
‘ Constitaption of cotton y mills in the 
United States declined further in August 
afd was 37 per cent smaller than in that 
month of 1929. Output of both cloth and 
yarn mills reporting to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta was smaller than 
jin July, of in August a year ago, but 
lorders reported by both classes of mills 
increased substantially over July, and 
orders booked by yarn mills were also 
larger than a year ago. Production of 
pig iron in Alabama was about the same 
in August as in July, but somewhat less 
than in August last year, and output of 
bituminous coal in both Alabama and 
Tennessee continued below the volume 
recorded a year ago. 

There was an increase in holdings of 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 8.—Retail_ and 
wholesale distribution of merchandise in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District in 
August showed a seasonai increase over 
July, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
Each, however, was below the volyme of 
August, 1929. . 7 

otton and tobacco prospects improved 
during August, but other crop estimates 
continue below 1929 figures. Building 


Allegtd Inflation of Assets 
In Utility Merger Outlined 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
Na actually something over $10,000,- 
| 000. 

That $10,000,000 referred to the prop- 
ties of only the old Carolina Power 
Light Company and the Yadkin River 
Power Company. A statement of $60,- 
% | 000,000 is set forth, and that is shown to 
include properties accounted for. by the 
old Carolina Power & Light Company 
amounting to $14,940,755, and Yadkin 
River Power Company $12,944,566.17, or 
| $27,885,321.17 of properties of those two 
companies whose books we saw, and in 
addition thereto we know that included 
in the new — and investment account 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 8. 


The stock of holding companies organ- 
ized in other States is not barred from 
fale in Nebraska by the laws of thi§ 
Btate, according to a recent opinion of 
the Attorney General, C. A. Sorenson, in 
a letter to the Chief Examiner of the 

tate Bureau of Securities, J. L. Kiser. 
The holding company may have organ- 
ized under the laws of some other State 
for that very purpose, Mr. Sorenson 
Says, and the lack of a law in Nebraska | 
authorizing similar corporations would 
fot necessarily prevent sale of the stock 
ip this State. 


Mr. Sorenson’s letter also intérprets 
& provision of the “blue sky” law of Ne-| 
raska, which exempts from State super- 
vision certain securities other than com- 
mon stock, outstanding for five years 
without default, as covering specific se- 
curities outstanding and not later issues 
of the same class of security. 


The Attorney General’s letter follows | 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of rw 
Panama Cana 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47.... d 1 101% 
| Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF..... bedeg 23 106 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43.SF... g 109% 
| Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF..,.. g 107% 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s ’64 105 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. ab ~ 98% 
AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 94 
| AT & SF ev deb 4%s ’48 124 
ist 4s d July 1 48 97% 
a6 (exp) 41s 733.4 101% 
re gen A 5s 95 1044 
229,518.00 | ref gen C 6s "95 109% 
- 294,319,693.51 | O ref & gen D 5s 2000 105 
| Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43..... abedefg 104% 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s 51 abedeg 25 92% 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 abcde 5 112 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. d 35 102% 
Bost & NY Air L RR 1st.4s ’55. df 6 87% 
Bn Cy RR 1st ens 5s ’41 (nowlst) d > 86% 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ’49 abcdef 33 1055, 
Bkin Un G Ist cons 5s °45 abcdef 1 108% 
Buff Rech _& Pitts Ry cns 4%4 10 
CN Ry Gvt ety 15 
CN Ry Gvt gty 9 
CN Ry Gvt gty 11 
| CN Ry @vt,ety 10 
GN Ry deb/Gvt gty 7s ’40.... 17 
; | Cenof Ga Ryr&gen5\%s B 59 1 
' Any’ security other than common stock | [Continued from Page 1.) 0 of G Ry & & gen me 1 oF . 
outstanding and in the hands of the pub-;fected sections, and further reduced| © tee RR Ist r gu 4s "49 32 
lic for a period of not less than five years | agricultural prospects of this season. , ot tae cas * ve 14 
upon which no default in payment of prin-| “Reserve bank credit needed in the fifth! ¢°¢'9 *Ry Set ont “bs "30 3 
cipal, interest or dividend exists and upon | district did not increase between the mid-| ¢ ¢ O Ry wen diss "92 
which mo default has occurred for a con-' dle of August and the middle of Sep-| ¢ & Ry ett ton A 4igs "93 : 
tinuous immediately preceding period of tember as it usually does, but the volume | & P 


five years. | : sd ; es, ¢ imp B 4%s 96. 18 
A ey: Se . | of reserve notes in circulation turned up- | i iv 1st cons 4s ’89 5 
And you lnqiire “Dees tits refer te ward slightly, about a month later than| ¢ 5 

( 


$18,441,914.29 
789,336.83 
272,429.89 
14,365.51 


States Sales 


in in 

Which Thou- 
wegal sands High 
abcde 2 104% 
d 953% 
d 94% 
. abdf 93% 
abedeg 97 
abedeg 86% 
abcdeg 100 
abcdeg 10338 
abcdeg 109 
abcdeg 84 
Abed 10033 
abcd 102% 
abcd 107% 
abed 96% 


Last 
101% 
105% 
109% 
10715 
105 
98 
94 
124 


97 
101% 
10414 
109% 
1047 
1045, 

92% 
112 
102% 

873 | 

86% 
1055, 
108% 

95% 
100%, 

* 100%, 
1003, 
105% | 
112% 
105 
101 

97 
105 
115% 
404%, 
10534 


Low 

101% 
105% 
109 ~ 
107% 


Low 
104% 
95 
94% 
98% 
9614 
8e\% 
100 
108 
108 % 
8414 
100% 
102% 
107% 





special ac 


N Eng T & T ist 4%s B ’61... 
N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s A ’52 
N Orl Pyb Serv ist & r 5s B ’55 
N Orl Term ist 4s '63..... 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98.... 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3%s '97 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 . 
NY C & HR r&imp 4%s A 3013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) 
NYC&H R Lake Sh col 8%s '98 
NYC&StLRR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&StLRR 2 & im 6s ABC ’31 
NYC&StLRR r 5%sA’74 (n Co) 
NYC@&StLRR r m 41%480’78(nCo) 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A °41... abedf 114% 
NY Edis ist & r 5s B ’44.... abcdf 105% 
NYG @&ELH & P 1st 5s '48. abcdef 109% 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ’49.. abcdef 981% 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s "92...... d 45 

NY Tel ist & gen 4%s ’39.... abcde 102% 
NY Tel deb 6s °49 SF abed 111% 
NY Tel ref 6s A °41.... abede 107% 
Niag Falls Pow ist 5s ’32....¢ 104% 
Niag F Pow r&gen 6s 32 d Jan lc 104% 
N Lock & Ont P 1st&r 5s A '65 be 105 


N & W RR gen Ist 6s '81.... abcdefg 102 ight Com- 
N & W RR ist cons 4s '96.._. abcdeg 97% jof the new Carolina Power & Light 


. : i ies of the 

N & W Ry Div Ist & 4s 44. ab 9715 | pany was also included properties 0 

Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s OT SF... abbies 9614 |Asheville Power & Fight Company 
P Ry r & imp 44s A 2047... abedeg 101% amounting to $3,596,621.84, and of the 

& imp 6s B 2047..... abedeg 114% Pigeon River Power Company amounting 


& imp 5s C 2047 alfedeg 106% to $31,517,783.21, the sum of which is 
& imp 5s D 2047..... abedeg 106% | $62,999,726.22. 


oRR1 , 10314 Zot ea 

Sie io oe ie Awa. at 112% We also know that in giving effect to 
Or-Wash RR & Nav 1st &r4s’6i abe 95% the merger, there was eliminated — 
PacG & Eg &r 5s A 42 bde 103 |those totals an amount equal to st 
Pac T & T ist & coll 5s °37 SF.. abed 105% | Stamijally $100 per share, but more nearly 
| Pac T & T r.mtge 5s A ’52 abed 108 $98 per share, for the common stock 0 
| Penn RR cons stpd 4s °48 abedeg 98% the old Carolina Power & Light Com- 
| Penn RR cons 414s ’60..... wees abcdeg 106% pany included in the $31,000,000 of assets 
| Penn RR gen 4%s A 65....... abedeg 103% of the Pigeon River. There was thereby 
| eliminated $4,710,021.77, leaving. with re- 


— . gen 5s B ’68......... abedeg 112% 
| Penn secured 6%s '36...... ab 110% spect to those properties just mentioned,| . tas ' 
$58,280,704 45 M She plant and inveate bills and securities by the Federal Re- 


a Marg Ry Ist 5s A ’56 abed 105 ’ b A 18 
ere Marq Ry Ist 4s B 56 abed 94 . Atlanta between Aug. 
| Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C '80... abe 102 ment account of the new Carolina Power sed Bept. 10 due principally to lardét 
| Phil El ist & r 4%s ’67 SF.. abed 103 1% & Light Company. holdings of purchased bills, but total 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 41%s I’ 63 abcef 105 Another account, which is called ex- idi of bills and securities on Sept. 
PSE &G of N J Ist & r 5s 65 abc 105% dit recaitatts unted to holdings 
PSE &G of N J iIst&r 4%s'70 abe 103 penditure requisitions, amp 10 were $35,000,000 less than a year ago. 
" $2,643,849.94, less a little item of lands ; : 
Read gen & r 414s A ’97 abe 102 i ’ J ineid ith the Total loans and investments of wee ly 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ‘46 ab 107% sold, all of which will coincide wi reporting member banks also increased 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 abd 90 | total of $60,918,545.39. somewhat during this four-week period, 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B °50 abd 102% Q. In that sum of $60,000,000 plus,|}ut were considerably less than a year 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78... abd 92%4 what sum is there that is unaccounted ago. Debits to individual accounts a 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89 d 9144 for, if any? cities of the district declined 6.8 per cprit 
A. The statement shows something | from July to August, and were 24.5 per 
over $50,000,000 unclasisfied, and that is| cent less than in August last year. 
correct, but that $50,000,000 was not ex- 


StP K-C Sh L RR ist 4%s abf 99144 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s 33 abcdeg 100% 
| ote nS Mani Ry = 6s 83 abcdeg 104% 
St n Dep ist r 5s A "72 abf 110% r : aS 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s abf 96%5 plained altogether by lack of segregation 
| So Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF. 104% of -physical properties, but also by the 
| So Pac. conv (expd) deb 5s 102% ' $19,000,000 inflation figures heretofore 
Bo Fac 40 yt Ser 1028 4148 100% referred to. The $54,000,000 did include 
& See Birt Ser PACwe sibs eo a considerable amount of property whieh 
Ss Pac RR io 5 8, 4s 65 96% was not segregated by various classifica- 
So. Ry ist cons 5s-’94........ 109% tion in the electrie and gas and other de- 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56...... 89 partments, but that explanation aoes not 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56.. 123 fully cover the $54,000,000. I tied up the 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A °56.... ¢ 116 $54,000,000 again to show that it includes 
Se Ry me Die tet te 81 oe the $31,000,000 so-called plant and invest- 
So Ry iM b @ 0 coll 4s 88 95% ment account of the Pigeon River Power 
Stan Oil of NY. deb 4%s ’5i.. 10034 Company whieh ves taken over by te 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s '54 106%4 atolina Power ight Company and, 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s °47 SF.... 107% therefore, in the $60,000,000 was included 
Tex&P Ry igér 5s B ’77 103 the $19,000,000 of duplication or appre- 
Tex&P pv howls Div iat 5s 2 100% ciation. 
T-P-M Pac.Ter RR ist 548A "6 1 Q. You have referred to an item of 
Un Oil of Cal C pos A 1% unamortized debts, discounts and ex- 
ee Se Se Oe eee 88 NS. es : penses amounting to $3,000,000 in the 
ue gy par Pie 7 we 101% capital accounts, of the Carolina Power 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 ab 92% g24 | Light Company. I wish you would | 
, 1 jexplain that a little more fully. 
Va Ry ist 5s A ’62 abed 108% 108% A. That 7 h ¢  $8,007,- 
Va Ry ist 4%s B ’62......... abe 101% 1015 3659.33 vt ph Ne ala a f ae Be 
Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A '75. abd 103 | 102% | the Pi, eon Riv ys rg owls an > the 
Webek BR sa men Gua 0 78 abd oie a North Carolina Corporation Commission 
99% jand refers to a reserve on the Pigeon; 
904% |River Power Company books, but those 
1044 |accounts were taken into the accounts | 
o% lof the new Carolina Power Sight Com: 
- : ”|pany in April, 1926, when the Pigeon 
98 W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ’46 105 105 105 | River Recut Company and the old Core. 
0% In in 
Which Thous- 
108% 


72,230.62 


_ 
moon 


78,208.06 


327,220.60 


Investment ‘of trust funds 327,876.81 


ms 


Total ordinary expendi- B&O 
$15,179,12137 | B&O 
B&O 
B&O 
B& 


tr 
Canon e eK & 
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. -$810,228,332.88 


Businéss Increases 
In Richmond Area) 


Gains Less Than in Most Years, 
However, Survey Shows 
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id 


Sofie 


te 


‘oun text: | 
ear Sir: You call my attention to/ 
subsection P of section 8115, Compiled’! 
Statutes, which reads as follows: 


he 
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101% 
114i 
106% 
10634 
103% 
112% 
9514 
108 
105% 
108 
98% 
105% 
103% 
112% 
110% 
105 


abcf 
abef 
abcdeg 
abede 
abed 
abed 
ab 
abedf 
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bobo & be ote 
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a aires 

the specific security actually issued and |! an | Q 4 - hat reared i 

in the hands of the public for not less|im Most years. Member bank condition | Q iv 4s 749. ape efg 

than fiwe yeata, oF ould it be inier.|Statements changed very little last| Q R gen 4s 58..... abedeg 7 
aoe month, there being relatively small de- | 


mand for loans. Debits to individual | 
acc. unts in leading cities declined during | 
the four weeks ended Sept. 10 in com-, 
parison with debits during the four pre- 
ceding weeks this. year and the corre- 
sponding like period in 1929. Business| C StL&P RR cons (asmd) 5s 32 
failures last month, on the other hand, | oe a 6 a ee os 
compared quite favorably with the Na-| Coc &@ Stl. a ime be D 43 
tional record, being fewer in number and| CoG & StL r & ams 4%s E ‘77 
|lower in liabilities than in August, 1929,| ccc&stL W W V Div ist 4s °40 
in the fifth district, while for the United} Cl Sh Lin Ry 1st (asmd) 4%s ’61 
States as a whole increases in both num-| Clev.U Ter gu 1st 5%s A 72.. 
be+ of failures and liabilities involved in| Clev U Ter gu 1st 4%s C "77... 
| August, 1930, were reported. Employ-| Conn Ry & L ist-& r gu 4% ’51 
— chews, Bits or no change last aft, pa eS 1.4 
month. ‘oal production in August| ve Ea is ie u 
showed a seasonal increase over July cs na Ist 3 oS ae Jul 1 
production, but the increase was rela- | Der Ed = aa 2 . 
: 7 gen ref 5s B ’65 
tively small and the output was consid-| Duquesne Lt ist 4148 "67... 
erably below the tonnage mined in Au-| pict E Cst Ry Ist 444s 59... 
gust last year. |The situation in the tex- Gt Nor c is A 3 Ec 
In answer to this question I will say|tile field, which has been very unsatis-| G: Nor Ry , bis B 52 
there is nothing in the law of Nebraska|factory for many months, changed little) Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C73....... 
that expressly bats the sale of stock injin August. Less consumption of raw| Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 76...... . 
a holding company organized under the cotton was reported, there was_no in-| Gt_Nor Ry gen 4%s E 77 
laws of another State. crease in forward orders, and fifth dis-| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40... 
It is true that in the case of Nebraska| ‘ct mills continued operations on re-| a ao oe So 2 
Shirt Company v. Richard S. Horton,|Stticted schedules. Building permits is- ee ee ee 
Trustee, reported in 8 Nebr. Unof. at|Sved in the leading cities of the fifth re-| H BO Ww F Ry ist gels (bt) OR 
page 888 thereof, it is said: “Unless au-|Se'Ve district last month _were fewer in| Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A '56 
thorized by statute, a corporation has|2U™ber and lower in estimated valuation a Cen = Ist 4s '51 
no power f subscribe te the capital stock —_ mpeve sue as anes 1929, and’ Ill Cen RR we te de a 
f another corporation, and such a sub-|C0Mtracts actually awarded for construc-| 1 RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63.. 
bat ta $9 tion work were also materially lower than | 541s" 
tription is not binding. : IC RR C StL&N J ist 54%sC’63 
"In that case the Nebraska Shirt Com-|'" August a year ago, the value of con-|1C RR St L Div & Ter 3%8 °51 
pany was a manufacturing corporation tracts awarded for residential types of | Ind & Louis Ry 1st 4s ’66..... 
and it was sued upon an alleged sub- construction being especially small. Re-' Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52.... 
stription to the stock of the Greater tail trade, as reflected in department | Kan C P & L ist 4%s B ’67.... 
American Exposition. P store sales, was 5.6 per cent less in dollar| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
It is evident the decision in that case, ®™Mount in August, 1930, than in August,| Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60. . 
is not conclusive of the rights of a hold-| 1929, and wholesale trade in August was | arte & ete bee 
: much below the volume of busi done | L EF & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s ’37 
ng company organized under the laws ; Of pusiness SM) | , 
¢ another State to hold stock in another |!@8t year, the declines ranging from 10.3 4s Re @ ao) ‘ea 
eerotion It is possible the laws of| Pe Cent in groceries to 29.3 per cent in| [oh val RR gcons 414s 2003. ab 
the State of its domicile authorize the or-,4tY @0ods. There were some seasonal | (ch Val RR g cons 4s 2008.... ab 
ganization of a corporation for just such im¢reases in dry goods and shoe sales in| [eh Vat T Ry ist St gu 5s “di. abf 
purpose and, if so, the lack of just such | August in comparison with July ‘sales,! Lex&East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 abcdefg 
a law in Nebraska would not necessarily | however. 
tec the sale of the stock of such foreign | 
corporation in this State. 


Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44.... d 
It is laid down as a baer law in 
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Bur & 
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& L RR Ist & gen 5s A "66 abd 

& NW Ry gen 5s ’87...... abedefg 
&N 
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4 
30 
20 
20 
78 
abedefg 225 
ab 88 
abce 1 
abdf il 
abd 4 
abd 5 
abd 14 
abcdf 1 
abedefg 3 
abcf 2 
abcf 


‘ 


preted to include an additional issue by 
the company of the same ciass of secur- 
ity? If the latter, what would hinder 
& company with, say, $10,000 preferred 
stock issued and in the hands of the 
oe for five years on which dividends 
ad been earned and paid, from selling 
an additional $100,000 or $1,000,000 pre- 
fed stock without any supervision?” 
No Bar in State Law 

In answer to your question I will say 
that in my opision it refers to specific 
security that has been actually issued for 
&@ period of not less than five years. 


You further say: “We would further 
like to have your opinion as to the le- 
gality of so-called holding companies 
selling their stock in Nebraska. That is, 
where the company is organized in some | 
other State for the express purpose of | 
holding stock in other companies.” 


to 


W Ry deb 5s ’33 SF.. 
NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s 36 
NW RY Iist&r 5s d Myl 2037 
C&NW R ist&r 4%s d My1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s 84. 
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103% 
105 
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103 
102 
107% 
89 
102% 
905% | 
914 
98% | 
1004 | 
104% | 
1104 
9615 
104% 
102% 
99% 
99% 
101: 
9614 
109% 
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116 
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95% 
100% 
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101% 
99% 
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Electric Power 
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abcdefg 
abdg 


abcdefg 

abcdefg 
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abcd 
,abcdf 


abcdeg 
abd 


This company, with 
subsidiaries in 15 
Eastérn States from 
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134% 
102% 
10014 
106% 
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98 
106 
111% 
12314 
106 
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101% 


Maine to Florida, is 
a part of thé Middle 
Weét Utilities System. 
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Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51...... d 
Maine Assessors to Hold » 
C. J. that “Unless the subserdbers to the 


Louis G & E ist & rs A’52. g 
| L& N RR unif 4s ’40 . abcdeg 
| « .|L&N RR Ist & r%s B 2003.. abcdeg 
capital stock of a corporation are re Fourteenth Annual Meeting SOS Se ist 8 tO ee 
quired to be nateral persons, one private | , State of Maine: | Mot EA let @ so ea: fee 
iapeetsen may subscribe for shares in| Augusta, Oct. 8. 
Pinte Ge ies a ee | The fourteenth annual convention of| 


$7 William Street 
| MCR Det & Bay C istR 5s 81 abcedg 
ab 
pliedly cotiferred upon it by its chatter, local assessors of Maine will be held at 


New York, N. Y. 





Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 779. 
Mil E Ry & L 5s B 61 d 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s ’38 c 
; the State House Oct. 14 and 15, it is 5 
ut not otherwise. announced Frank H. Sterling, chair- 
,man of the Board of State Assessors. 


M K & T RR Pr L 4s B “62... 
M K & T RR Pr L 4%s D 8 abd 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A 65... d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 53 F 17. ¥e '@ 
Chief Justice William R. Pattangall! Mo Pac RR ist & r bs G 78. . d 9 
; will give an address on “Taxation and 
Prosperity,” and Lucius D. Barrows, 
chief engineer, State Highway Cofnmis- 
sion, will speak on “Cooperative High- 


Mor & Ess RR Ist r 8%s 2000 abcdefg 1 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 ab 39 
way Work.” Governor William Tudor 
Gardiner will also speak. > 


Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C '78 abd 92% 
| Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80. abd 99% 

Wash D C Term Ist 3%s °45.. abedf 90% 

West El deb 5s °44 . 4 104% 

| West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52....... 87 
West Mary RR Ist&r 5%sA "77 102 
1 W Penn Pow ist 5% F '53... 106 = 105% ~=—105% |}; : 7 
ioe W Penn Pow ist 5s G ’56.... 105% 105% 105% |lina ae « Light Gempeny aamen | 
104%, wv | W Shore RR ist 4s 2361 94 94 gq |merged to form the new Carclina Powe 
oa% ‘ ; & Light Company. : 
ien% United States Government Bonds Publication of éxcerpts from trans- 
108 (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) script of testimony will be continued 
( States Sales in the issue of Oct. 10. 

93 
an” Legal ands High Last 
101 abcdefg 105 101° 101° 
100% abedefg 74 103 103" 
85% 4th Liberty Loan reg 44s abedefg 10 103° 103° 
U S of A Treas treas 4s ’54.... abedefg 85 108" 108° 
U §S of A Treas treas 3%s '56.. abcdefg 26 106” 106" 


Low 
101° 
103" 
103° 
108'* 
106" 


ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 344s °47. 
4th Liberty Loan 4\s '38 


Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of | 
Banks, has announced: Planters & Mer- 


M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’65 ab 89 102% 102% 


maintain a satisfactory price have con- ‘ EF s i ; 
tinued over several years. A coffee de- 


fense service was formed to regulate 
shipments with a view to influencing 


San Francisco Railway 
Permitted to Issue Bonds 


Trade Conditions in Brazil | 
Are Found Still Depressed! 


hants Bank, Uniontown, charter extended 
0 1950; Bank of Luverne, Luverne, has 
taken over First Nation.1 Bank of Luverne; 
State Bank of Silverhill, Silverhill, and 
Bank of Sumter, Livingston, closed. 

California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent | 
of Banks, has announced: Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank, Salinas, given per- 
mission to locate branch in Montefey; Bank 
of, America of California, Los Angeles, lo- 
ce#fion of principal place of business 
ehtaged to San Francisco. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bathing 
Commissioner, has announced: Peoples 
State Bank, Hammond, charter granted. | 
(vital, $50,000. 
Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, 
sioner, has a unced: Piper State Bank, 
Piper; Farme®® State Bank, Stockdale; 
Elmo State Bank, Elmo; Commercial State 
Bank of Rosedale, Kansas City; Delia State 
Bank, Delia; and the State Bank of Webber, 
Webber, closed. Security State Bank, Ot- 
tawa, merged with the State Bank of Ot- 
tawa. Citizens sStaté Bank, Haven, volun- 
tarily liquidated. 

, Minnesota: A, J. Veigel, Commissioner 
ef Banking, has announced: Farmers & 
eres State Bank, Russell, and State 
ank of Florence, Florence, closed. Farm- 
ers State Bank of Green Valley, Green Val- | 
ley, taken over by the Farmers & Mer- 
thants National Bank of Minnesota. 
' Mississippi: J. 8, Love, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Citizens Savings 
Bank, Magnolia, closed. 
. Missouri: §, L. Cantley, Commissioner 

f Finance, has announced: Lagrange Sav- 
ngs Bank, Lagrange, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, has announced: Haddon- 


Bank Commis- 





e Trust Company, Haddonfield, author- 
zed to commence business; Peoples Bank! 
& Trust Company, Elizabeth, merged with | 
Downtown Trust Company, sanie city; | 
Bloomfield Bank & Trust Company, Bloom- 
field, change of location approved; Vineland | 
Trust Company, Vineland, application to 
tecognize denied, 
Ohio: O. C. Gray, 
Banks, has announced: 
Bankin 
by Banking epartment for liquidation. 
Texas: James Shaw, Banking Commis: | 
sioner, has announced: Dorchester isa | 


Superintendent of 
Savings & Loan | 


nk Sherman, absorbed by Merchants & 
nters National Bank; Sherman. 


Company, New London, taken overy 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 8.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treastiry the 
following: a 
_In pursuance of the provisions of se¢- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 


| collection of duties upon merchandise im- 


ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 


| market at noon today for cable transfers 


payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 
Denmark (krene) 
England \ pound) 
Finland (markka) 


14.1014 
13.9500 
7219 
2.9667 

++ 26.7554 
- 485.8707 
2.5168 
3.9233 
23.7922 
1.2946 
17.5038 
5.2363 
40.3356 
26.7550 
11.2055 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

wait (lira) .. 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) ... 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yug@#@lavia (dinar) 
Houg Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India 

Japan 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

SE NORE on. Shes raceece ce 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) - 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) ..... dios 
Bar silver 


*Not quoted, 


5948 
10.0035 
26,8590 
19.4321 

1.7711 
31.9107 
89.0892 
28.3125 
27,9166 
36,0810 
49.5315 
56.2291 

100.1121 
99.9156 
47.2475 
78.6668 
(") 


80,1925 
96.5800 
35.7500 


4.4862 |# 


12.0975 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Brazil, include the following, according 
to the Department of Commerce: 


ing manganese in the province of Minas 
Geraes; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
owning iron ore deposits, which the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Julius 
Klein, describes as “probably the great- 
est resources in the world, as yet barely 
scratched by miners”; American meat 
packing companies, including Wilson & 
Company, Swift & Company and Armour 
& Company; Electric Bond & Share Se- 
curities Corporation, operating the Bra- 
tilian Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany, and through it the Sao Paulo Elec- 
tric Company, the Rio de Janeiro Gas 
Company, the Sao Paulo Gas Company, 
and various other public utilitiés; Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power Company, operat- 
ing 19 light and power companies 
throughout_ Brazil; International Tele- 
phone & egraph Corporation, oper- 
ating telephones in Rio de Janeiro and 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, and also 
operating a radio broadcasting service 
between Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
nd Montevideo. 


Other American concerns operating in 
Brazil include: 


Atlantic Refining Cempany, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Texas Cor- 
poration, E. I. du Pont de Nemouts & 
Co., Ine., Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, United Shoe Machinery Company, 
|General Electric Company, All America 
Cables, Diamond Match Company, Ford 
Motor Company, and General Motors 
Corporation. 





|furnished orally in the Latin American 
|section of the Department of Commerce; 
| The economic condition of Brazil is in- 
jfluenced greatly by coffee production 
and trade, and the present trade depres- 
sion may be traced to a large extent to 
the low price of coffee. 

Efforts of the Brazilian government to 


United States Steel Corporation, min- ; 


| less e ; 
countries to expand their production at | 


The following information also was | 


| 


prices, but the resulting higher prices | 


caused a substantial growth of coffee 
roduction in other countries. This may 
ave been due in part to the fact that 
many of the coffee plantations in Brazil 
were .producing from old trees, which 
give a smaller yield than new trees at 


a higher production cost, so that prices | 


had to be held high eonugh to care for 
these less efficient producers. While the 
most efficient of the Brailian plantations 
can probably produce coffee cheaper than 
it can be grown in any other country, 
the higher price reacted to care for the 
ient producers, permitting other 


a profit. 

The coffee defense service obtained 
loans from abroad to finance coffee crops, 
but as stocks continued to grow the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining such loans became 

reater. Finally, prices broke to low 
evels last October, and since the present 
disturhance they have declined to the 
lowest figure in many years. 

The annual world consumption of cof- 
fee is about 23,500,000 bags. According 
to commercial statisties, there were on 
Sept. 1 in the United States and Europe, 
and afloat destined for those areas, 3,- 
926,078 bags; stocks in Brazilian ports 
were 1,602,900 bags; stocks in the inte- 
rior of the state of Sao Paulo were 21,- 
200,000 bags; and stocks in the interior 
of the state of Rio de Janeiro were 2,- 
481,000 bags. The total known coffee 
stocks, therefore, except for a small 
amount in the interior of Brazilian states 
other than the two mentioned, is 29,- 
209,978 bags, which probably includes a 
small amount of the 1930-31 crop, esti- 
mated at 24,000,000 bags. 

Stocks in or on the way to the United 
States and Europe are therefore about 
one-sixth of the annual world consump- 
tion, and the stocks in Brazil plus the 
new crop constitute about two years’ 
world consumption, 

The coffee defense service has advo- 
cated acreage reduction in Brazil, but 


\ 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
| has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $10,006,- 
000 of consolidated-mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds, series-A, it was an- 
nounced by notice Oct. 8 in Finance 
| Docket No, 8479. 

| The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 90% per cent of. par and accrued 
interest and proceeds used to pay bank 
loans and for other capital purposes. 


| Argentine Export Duties 





The only change in Argentine export 
|duties for the month of October was 
on linseed, from 1.75 to 0.82 gold pesos 
per metric ton, cables Acting Commer- 
cial Attache James G. Burke, Buenos 
| Aires, 

The duties on the following commodi- 
ties, regularly reported, remain un- 
changed from last month: 

Oats, corn, barley and wheat (free); 
quebracho extract (2.04); quebracho logs 
(0.90); and sheepskins, Entre Rigs wool, 
southern Wool, Cordoba wool, and west- 
ern wool (all free). 

These export duties are adjusted 
monthly to equal 12 per cent of the 
amount by which their market value ex- 
ceeds the normal price as officially set. 
Export duties on other commodities usu- 
ally taxable at fluctuating rates are not 
reported. Commodities subject to export 
jduty at standard rates are not affected. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


production has expanded in other coun- 
tries. 

Coffee exports have a strong influence 
on the nationat revenue of Brizil, much 
of the revenue coming from an export 
duty, Each of the states also can levy 
dutiés, \ 





Changed Only on Linseed ' 
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of a Bond applied to 
‘Associated 5s of 1968 


' 


SSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 1968, have 

been analyzed in the light of these factors used by 
batiks, insurance companies, and investment banking 
houses for determining the value of utiliry bonds. 


i. Overall Earnings 

2. Prior Charge Obligations 
3. Equity 

4. Price and Yield 

5, Sources of Earnings 

6. Revenue per Customer 


The tests established conclusively that this bond, 
below-average in price, is above-average in security 
and yield. Interest eatted 2.01 times on an over 
all basis after depreciation. Enjoying an active 
market on the New York Curb Exchange, it 
yields over 5'/17%: , ° 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway, New York 


Please send me Circular J 597. 
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Promote Vocational Rehabilitation Is Out- 
._ lined by Chief of Federal Service 


By J. A. KRATZ 


Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


cational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled has been in 
operation for 2 little over 10 years. 

From the beginning it has been con- 
ceived as being possible of accomplish- 
ment only on a case service basis. Each 
individual presents a particular prob- 
lem which demands a specific solution. 
This will always be true. It seems 
hardly possible that we shall ever de- 
vise a method of rehabilitating persons 
in groups. 

In the field of education it has been 
necessary to adopt mass procedures, 
but even here specialists tell us these 
methods do not produce’ the most effec- 
tive results. They would prefer the 
individual method but costs would be 
prohibitive. Experience in rehabilita- 
tion has demonstrated, however, that 
here the case method is practicable and 
economical. 

* This development of rehabilitation on 
a case service basis has had a decided 
influence on the type of organization of 
administration of the work. With only 
one or two exceptions the need of re- 
habilitating the disabled through in- 
dividual treatment has produced in the 
States a uniform administrative organ- 
ization. 

We have developed no institutions, 
organized no schools, and set up prac- 
tically nothing in the way of specialized 
facilities. We have, however, organ- 
ized staffs of rehabilitation workers 
whose sole business apparently is to 
rehabilitate disabled persons, that is 
to say, personally carry each individual 
through all the steps of rehabilitation. 

If thorough work is done, the reha- 
bilitation case worker can personally 
produce in a year hardly more than 50 
cases. Consequently, the number of 
rehabilitations in a State will always 
be directly proportionate to the num- 
ber of workers on the State staff. 

If present administrative organiza- 
tion is continued, therefore, we cannot 
hope to solve the rehabilitation problem 
unless we greatly expand the staff of 
case workers. This is not possible for 
two fundamental! reasons. 

State Legislatures either will not or 
cannot provide the necessary funds. 
Such an expansion of State function if 
it could be brought about would be un- 
sound policy simply because it does not 
recognize local or community responsi- 
bility. 
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If the rehabilitation program is ever 
to be adequately expanded, two princi- 
ples will have to be recognized and 
practiced. The first is community re- 
sponsibility, the second, community 
participation. If present trends are 
continued in the administration of re- 
habilitation, there is little hope of 
meeting a growing problem in an ade- 
quate way. 

There are certain movements which 
should be analyzed and which have 
been developing concurrently with re- 
habilitation. First there is special edu- 
cation for handicapped children. This 
is a rapidly developing phase of the 
general education program. 

Special classes, schools and facilities 
are being provided in many places for 
the training of the handicapped child. 
In this program provision is being made 
for guidance, prevocational, and even 
vocational training. 

All this is to the end that the disad- 
vantaged child may have an equal op- 
portunity to find his life’s work. Surely 
this is a form of rehabilitation, a type 
of service which has a very definite 
correlation with a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

In the second place we are familiar 
with the development through private 
agencies of special services for such 
disabled groups as the blind, the deaf 
and those with tubercular and cardiac 
diseases. All of these have the ulti- 


mate objective of adjustment to em- 
ployment. What is done in many cases 
in these fields cannot be dignified with 
the term rehabilitation, but there is 
some very good rehabilitation work that 
is being done by these agencies. 

A third instance of the growth of 
collateral undertakings for the disabled 
is the local placement bureau for the 
handicapped. This is a most significant 
development, particularly where a num- 
ber of agencies pool their resources in 
order to provide a unified service. 

In several States there has already 
taken place a partial expansion of the 
rehabilitation service involving admin- 
istration of allied services. In Cali- 
fornia, Alabama and Maryland admin- 
istration of the crippled children’s pro- 
gram has been placed in the rehabilita- 
tion department. 

v 

In Alabama physical restoration for 
crippled children and adults is admin- 
istered by the rehabilitation service, as 
is the special work for the blind. In 
Michigan special classes for crippled 
children are administered by the re- 
habilitation supervisor. 

There is now being organized in De- 
troit a central employment bureau for 
the handicapped with a definite admin- 
istrative “tie-up” with the rehabilita- 
tion division which will supervise its 
operations. 

The real functions of a State rehab- 
ilitation department are: (1) To sell 
the rehabilitation idea to the public, 
employers and the handicapped them- 
selves; (2) to stimulate local govern- 
ments to carry on rehabilitation work 
in cooperation with the State; (3) to 
enlist the cooperation of all agencies 
having something to contribute; (4) to 
effect desirable correlation and coordi- 
nation of the efforts of all agencies 
serving the disabled; (5) to carry on 
such case work in communities as can- 
not be directly undertaken by them; 
(6) to help local communities to do bet- 
ter work and to give them financial aid; 
(7) to carry on studies and investiga- 
tions for purposes of promotion. ' 

State departments are now doing 
only some of these things. This is an 
ideal program, but it could be made to 
work. 

But how would it operate? In gen- 
eral, as follows: In carefully. selected 
communities the schools or other agen- 
cies would be stimulated to set up a 
local service of rehabilitation. State 
and Federal funds would share in the 
financial expenses. 

The State rehabilitation officers 
would give service in training person- 
nel and getting and keeping the ma- 
chinery in proper motion. In each 
school or larger unit of administration 
at least one rehabilitation agent would 
be employed who would be assisted by 
teachers and other officials. This agent 
would be responsible for all steps in 
the rehabilitation process of individ- 
uals served. 

Again the State department would 
promote the work of placement serv- 
ices for the handicapped, effecting a 
close “tie-up” with them. These would 
be aided as well as supervised. Fur- 
thermore, private agencies serving spe- 
cial groups of disabléd persons would 
be stimulated and helped. Cooperation 
of an organized character would be de- 
sirable. 


v 

This central rehabilitation agency 
thus becomes an arm of the State gov- 
ernment for (1) promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for all types of 
the physically handicapped; (2) coor- 
dination and correlation of all State 
and private agencies serving the handi- 
capped; (3) gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the case 
training and vocational adjustment of 
the handicapped. 


Aippointment of State Judges 


Ballot of Bar Associations Proposed 


By GLENN C. 


Circuit Court Judge, 


T THE LAST SESSION of the 
Michigan Legislature a joint res- 
olution was introduced proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution to 
permit the appointment of judges of 
all courts of record for life. 

While the resolution was not adopted, 
it received much favorable comment 
throughout the State, and the time is 
not far distant, in my judgment, when 
some change of this nature will be 
brought about. ; 

The office of circuit judge should be 
an appointive one, but, in order to 
eliminate appointments which spring 
from political considerations, 1 believe 
the members of each local bar associa- 
tion should have some voice in the se- 
lection. * 

My suggestion is that upon a vacancy 
occurring in any circuit, the law should 


GILLESPIE 
State of Michigan 


provide for the sending of ballots to 
every member of the local bar associa- 
tion by the county clerk, who would be 
charged. with responsibility for can- 
vassing the vote and reporting the 
names of three nominees to the Gover- 
nor who received the highest number 
of votes. The Governor should bé lim- 
ited in his choice to one of such nom- 
inees. 

This would place the power in the 
hands of each local bar association to 
select the best qualified attorneys for 
the position, and give the Governor 
some latitude in making the appoint- 
ment. No one is better qualified to 
judge the qualifications of an aspirant 
for the bench than the members of his 
local bar association, and this method 
of selection would eliminate all politi- 
cal consideration in every judicial ap- 
pointment. 
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Texas Statute Making Local or State Reg- 


ulation Possible Said to Be One of Most Complete in Nation 
By J. M. DEL CURTO 


Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, State of Texas 


plant pests as an economic factor 
in present-day agriculture has 
crystalized in the minds of many the 
urgent need of not only pest control, 
but the prevention of further distribu- 
tion of injurious insects and plant dis- 
ease into and within the bounds of the 
State. Ear ge 
Texas, with its great expanse, semi- 
tropical climate, cosmopolitan trade, 
and varied agricultural and horticul- 
tural poss‘bilities, standing as a door- 
way between Mexico and the United 
States, needs protection in this connec- 
tion probably more than any State in 
the Union. 


The Federal Quarantine Act, which 
was enacted comparatively recently, 
regulates the introduction of plant 
products from other nations, and also 
deals with interstate commerce. 


Prior to the enactment of this law, 
however, such pests as cottony cushion 
scale, pink bollworm, citrus canker, 
wilts, weed pests, root rot, blights of 
various kinds, vegetable beetle, Japa- 
nese beetle, boll weevil, corn borer, 
bulb flies, rodents, San Jose scale, 
Gypsy moth, brown-tail moth and Aus- 
tralian beetle, have gained a rather 
firm foothold in the United States, 

Some of these plant immigrants are 
established only in some States, others 
in parts of the States, and others have 
quite a broad distribution. While the 
Plant Quarantine Act also controls in- 
terstate commerce, it specifically dele- 
gates to, or at least does not deprive 
the State of its authority against the 
invasion of these foreign enemies from 
another State. 

Proceeding in line with this author- 
ity, Texas has enacted a law which is 
very unique in plant quarantine legis- 
lation and which has already proved its 
value in several instances during its 
brief existence. 

This law provides for community, 
county or State quarantine regulations, 
and also provides for constructive 
clean-up campaigns, compulsory spray- 
ing schedules, establishment of pest- 
free zones, port inspection and other 
progressive programs involving not 
only the prevention of pest dissemina- 
tion, but pest control and eradication. 

The eradication or successful control 
of any plant pest demands community 
action, and the progressive individual 
can do very little toward the protection 
of his groves in the absence of com- 
bined effort on the part of his neigh- 
bors. 

When a new insect or plant disease is 
introduced into a community, experi- 
ence has shown that in many cases 
eradication is possible. The possibility 
of eradication, however, is hinged upon 
quick action by all concerned before the 
‘pest has definitely acclimated or estab- 
lished itself. This class of constructive 
action would be hopeless were it not for 
the assistance of the law which author- 
izes the enforcement of protection from 
without and of clean-up and regulatory 
provisions within the area. 

There are now a great many pests in 
the State which probably would not 
have been with our agriculture today if 
our present pest control law had been 
passed during the early development of 
our horticultural industries. Many of 


To INCREASING importance of 


the present generation can remember 
the time when insect and plant disease 
damage was only a trivial matter. 

Some of the accomplishments achieved 
under the Texas Pest Control Law have 
already been of much importance to the 
State from an economic entomological 
standpoint. ‘The eradication and con- 
trol of the Mexican fruit fly was made 
possible by the authority of this law. 
Sweet potato weevil eradication in cer- 
tain parts of the sweet-potato growing 
area of Texas received its origin under 
the provisions of this act. The hor- 
ticulture of this State has been pro- 
tected in many instances py interstate 
regulatory quarantines. Many local and 
county eradication projects and plant 
pest clean-up campaigns have been in- 
seueret under the provisions of this 
aw. 


Section 8 of the law provides that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture when re- 
quested by the Commissioners’ court of 
any county in the State, shall cause an 
investigation to be made to determine 
whether or not any certain insect pest 
or pests or plant disease or diseases 
exist in such county or in any part 
thereof. A written report is to be made 
to the Commissioners’ court which shall 
contain a statement as to the nature of 
the infestation, if any, the best known 
means or method of circumscribing, 
eradicating, controlling, or exterminat- 
ing the same, and shall state therein 
specifically what treatment or method 
is necessary to be applied in each case, 
as the matter way require, with the de- 
tailed statement or description as to the 
method of making or procuring and of 
applying any preparation of treatment 
so recommended therefor, and the time 
and duration for such treatment. 


Upon receipt of such statement the 
Commissioners’ court of the county is 
authorized to cause the same to be pub- 
lished two consecutive weeks in some 
newspaper of general circulation in the 
area or areas under consideration to- 
gether. with notice of hearing to be held 
by the Commissioners’ court which 
hearing shall be held not less than 15 
days after the first notice shall have 
been published, at which hearing all 
persons interested shall have the right 
to be heard. 


After the “earing, the Commission- 
ers’ court shall make a report to the 
Commissioner giving its conclusions. 
If the report approves the recommenda- 
tions that shall have been made and the 
Commissioners’ court of the county be- 
lieves that such measures as shall have 
been recommended should be applied in 
the area or areas that may be under 
consideration; then the Commissioners’ 
court shall by an order duly entered in 
its minutes request the Commissioner 
to establish a “control” or “ergdica- 
tion” zone, as the matter may require 
in the area, and the Commissioner shall 
issue a proclamation creating the area 
or areas as maybe designated an “erad- 
ication” or “control” zone and shall 
prescribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing the circumscribing, control or erad- 
ication or extermination of such pest or 
disease and thereafter it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to do any act pro- 
hibited by such rules and regulations, 
or refuse to do anything commanded to 
be done by such rules and regulations. 
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Grant of Money by State to Poorer Districts 


Viewed as Necessary 


Measure If Present 


Level of Achievement Is to Be Raised 


By FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois 


officer in Illinois has daily re- 

. minders of the weakness and the 
strength of the local district school 
system. 


Some people would centralize the ad- 
ministrative power and have everything 
in the schools determined by that 
power. In the Iiligois constitutional 
convention there wa@ a delegate who 
had achieved a great success in busi- 
ness. He seriously proposed that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois should have the power to deter- 
mine the size of the districts, the 
amount of tax they should levy in these 
districts, the Course of study, and the 
employment of the teachers. 


E ttee ADMINISTRATIVE school 


v 

He looked at the waste and the mis- 
takes which ate made here and there 
by careless or ignorant school officers. 
He knew that as a big business man he 
would not tolerate such a condition. He 
could not see why a public school sys- 
tem could not be made as perfect an 
organization as he had made his busi- 
ness corporation. 

On the other hand, administrative 
officers are familiar with the com- 
plaints of people who resent every at- 
tempt on the part of any centralized 
power to interfere with their manage- 
ment of affairs in the local district. 

The person who wishes to provide 
every child with the best possible edu- 
cation opportunity knows that results 
cannot be accomplished by following 
either one of these extremes. 

A highly centralized school system 
with everything determined from a 
common center may be beautifully ef- 
fective at the same time it is robbing 
the local communities of that self- 
initiative and self-determination with- 
ou, which a strong school sentiment 
cannot be built up. However, there 
will always be some local communities 
which without some authoritative direc- 
tion will not develop through local 
leadership a worth while school system. 

The policy of the Legislature in Illi- 
nois in carrying out the constitutional 
mandate has been to set state-wide 
minimum standards which must be met 
by the local school officers in every dis- 
trict. 

The State administrative officers are 
to see that these legal standards are 
met. In doing this there is a large op- 
portunity for these central officers to 
help in building local sentiment, in di- 
recting local effort, and in carrying the 
school organization and achievement 


far beyond the minimum standard set 
by the State. 

Local pride is-a great motive power 
in raising communities to higher levels 
of achievement. Much of the work of 
the central school authorities is to get 
the local communities to see the larger 
objectives and then to touch their pride 
in such a way that new effort will be 
put forth to achieve these higher aims. 

The weakest spot in a highly decen- 
tralized school system is the unequal 
distribution of taxable wealth. Local 
school officers may be inspired to have 
better school buildings, better teachers, 
better school opportunity, but if the 
maximum tax rate will not raise suffi- 
cient money to provide these better 
the local authorities are help- 
ess. 


A perfectly ideal revenue arrange- 
ment for the support of a State school 
system would be to make the State the 
only unit for taxation. It would then 
be easier to adjust the irregular and 
unreasonable district boundaries be- 
cause every district would have the 
same amount of revenue behind every 
child enrolled in the public school. 

But such an ideal seems impossible 
of realization in Illinois. We face the 
condition. of over 11,000 separate dis- 
tricts with the very greatest difference 
‘in their financial ability to educate the 
children within these districts. So long 
as this condition exists the standard set 
by the State cannot be met unless some 
form of equalizing fund is provided. 

The handicap of the small district 
with local control might be largely re- 
moved if the State would supply a suffi- 


ciently large equalizing fund and pro- . 


vide the right method for distributing 
it. Such a fund would place in the 
hands of the central administrative au- 
thorities the most effective means 
for raising the levels of educational 
achievement in all the districts. 

If it were possible to do away with 
local control and management of 
schools, it would be undesirable. 
Wherever the people have developed 
any sehse of local pride in the control 
of their schools, it would be impossible 
to transfer such control to a central- 
ized authority. 

Vv 

With a large equalizing State fund, 
with minimum standards set by law, 
with State administrative officers to in- 
terpret the standards, to inform and 
direct the local leadership, many of the 
weaknesses of the district system may 
be overcome, and many of the destruc- 
tive effects of a highly centralized sys- 
tem avoided. 


N esting Grounds of Waterfowl 


Fewer Birds Found Breeding in/Canada 


By E. LEE LECOMPTE 
Game Warden, State of Maryland 


which breed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories are ~~ seriously interfered 


the continent’s waterfowl, has 
been very hard pressed to retain 
water areas for nesting birds. This is 
due to the droughts of 1929 and 1930 
and to the extensive drainage projects 
of agriculturists throughout the princi- 
pal breeding areas of the majority of 
species of wild, fowl. 
Vv 

The vital period for these wonderful 
birds is during the propagation season. 
Of course, there are other factors, such 
as wintering grounds and feeding and 
resting areas, which are of great impor- 
tance. The waterfowl are great trav- 
elers, here today and gone tomorrow, 
nesting and raising their young In Can- 
ada, migrating in the early Fall to the 
United States. ‘ , J 

As the Atlantic Coast States furnish 
large arms extending inland from the 
ocean, these birds find wintering and 
nesting grounds through the entire 
East. Canada’s responsibility in con- 
nection with waterfowl protection is to 
safeguard the nesting grounds; that of 
the United States is to protect the win- 
tering and feeding grounds. 


Che eo the nesting grounds of 


A great many of our sportsmen are , 


under the impression that the nesting 
grounds are safe due to the fact that 
the birds retreat to the vast and remote 
expanses of Canada to breed. Unfor- 
tunately the nesting grounds of Canada 
have received a very sefious setback 
due to droughts and drainage condi- 
tions. f 


The canvasback, redhead, mallard, 
pintail, greater and lesser scaup (black- 
heads), blue-winged and green-winged 
teal, breed over an area starting at the 
Atlantic Ocean, along the international 
boundary line, and extending through 
the Provinces of Quebec, Ottawa, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and on to 
the Pacific Coast through the western 
portion of Northwest Territories and 


Yukon, These are the areas which have 
suffered>most from the drought and 
agricultural drainage. 

The nesting grounds of the species 


with by the progréss of civilization. 
Railroads are being built into the vast 
expanses of the waterfowls’ nesting 
areas and the end is not yet in sight. 

The Canada goose breeds from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast through- 
out the. entire northern area of *the 
Northwest Territories and is holding 
its own as its breeding grounds have 
not been affected by the droughts and 
drainage that have depleted the areas 
of the wild ducks. 

With these facts confronting the 
sportsmen of the United States, it is 
essential that our Government estab- 
lish suitable breeding, nesting, resting 
and feeding areas in our country to 


assure the continuation of an adequate . 


supply of birds and thereby afford 
sportsmen .a day’s enjoyment in the 
great outdoors. Naturally, droughts 
and the increased drainage of water 
areas will more and more tend to com- 
pel the birds to concentrate 3 given 
areas more than ever before. 

Sportsmen of Maryland are blessed 
with the Chesapeake Bay whose great 
extending arms assure sufficient wa- 
tered areas for resting and feeding 
grounds. For this reason, thé water- 
fowl migrating over the Atlantic Coast 
route during the coming hunting sea- 
son may appear in great numbers than 
usual and give the impression that wild 
fowl are on the increase. 

However, this is not necessarily true. 
Undoubtedly, there have been fewer 
birds bred in Canada during 1929 and 
1980 than at any time since 1918, and 
the vast number of birds visiting us 
annually is due more to concentration 
in suitable waters than to any increase 
of the supply. 

Maryland should set aside large nest- 
ing and breeding areas as game refuges 
for its native wild fowl, the black duck 
and blue-winged teal. We are at pres- 
ent cooperating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in trying to 
have suitable areas set aside as Fed- 
eral game refuges for the protection of 
wild fowl. 
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